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Managers Column 


SINCE the formation of the Workers Party and the definitive anti- 
war stand taken by THE New INTERNATIONAL, the inadequacy 
of a 16-page magazine and the need for at least 32 pages has been 
generally recognized by the great majority of its readers. On the 
occasion of comrade Trotsky’s death we published a 32-page N. I. 
as a memorial to that great revolutionary leader. It was hoped 
at that time that we might be able to continue with 32 pages each 
month but we were forced back to 16 pages because of a drained 
treasury. 

Now, again, because of popular demand and because we too 
recognize the need, this issue and subsequent issues will be 32 
pages. This is not going to be easy. Sustaining it will require the 
cooperation of every reader, every branch member, every litera- 
ture agent. The cost of the N. I. will actually be doubled though 
the selling price is increased by only one-third (20 cents per copy 
as compared to 15 cents heretofore). Twice as much paper is 
required; twice as much linotype labor; twice as much press- 
work; doubled mailing costs. 

Nor will the increased bundle order price (from 10 cents per 
copy to 14 cents per copy in bundles or 5 or more) cover the 
extra expense. What we must have is larger bundle orders and 
above all many new subscribers. 

We have not changed the subscription rate which remains 
$1.50 per year. This must be our main source of revenue from 
now on. It should not be difficult to double our subscriptions 
considering the improved content and increased size while keeping 
the subscription rate down to a minimum. 

Next month we feel sure that we will be able to present a 
much better picture of N. I. circulation than we can now. 

* * * * 

The success of our new venture depends in a good measure, 
on what New York can do in the way of increasing its bundle 
order, both for branches and newsstands, and making a drive 
for subscriptions. For the past few months its order has re- 
mained absolutely static—though its payments have improved. 
It is conservative to say that an immediate doubling of the order 
should be an easy task for the New York local. This depends as 
much, if not more, on individual members and individual branches 
than on the New York literature agent who is really doing a 
remarkably good job. 


* * * 

Los Angeles has a new literature agent who has written in 
telling us of elaborate plans to place the N. J. on newsstands, get 
subscriptions and raise money to pay up on a back bill that is 
still too large after a substantial payment. 

* * * * 

San Francisco has not only liquidated the Oakland debt, but 
is practically paid up to the current issue on a bundle order that 
is the third largest in the country. 

Kin * * 

Chicago Central better make good its promise to pay up on a 
bill if they want to handle the new 32 page N. I. We don’t like 
to make threats—and we do want to maintain the N. I. 

* * * * 

Chicago South Side is falling behind too—but we know they 
will come through. 

a STE * 

No kick with Boston, Worcester, St. Louis, Akron and those 
other branches that are so prompt in payment—except that we 
expect big things from them in the way of bigger orders with this 
issue and from now on. 
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We are still waiting for some word from Lynn and Cleveland 
as to what plans they have to liquidate their debt. 
Fe IE gate” KS 
The N. I. is getting through to various persons in the British 
Isles. A letter from Glasgow, Scotland, recently, tells of several 
copies of the N. I. being received and expressing regret that no 
payments could be made because the writer— nor any one else— 
can send money out. Which brings us to our monthly plea for 
contributions for foreign mailing. We have received some—but 
the more we get the more we mail. 
a Me MS 
And now that we have 32 pages let our slogan be, KEEP IT 
GOING! 
THE MANAGER 


Editorial Notes 


THE article on the élite army and the prospects of revolution 
was written as part of a longer analysis by a Canadian comrade 
who visited the United States for a time and prefers to sign only 
his initials . . . 

Dwight Macdonald’s article on German fascism in the last 
issue of the review was, we neglected to note, a section taken 
from a longer and more detailed study of the question. Other 
articles on the same subject, by the same author and by others, 
will appear in coming issues of the review . . . 
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~The Editor’s Comments 


Adopted as a way of defeating Hitlerism and keeping America out of the war, the Lease-Lend 
Bill is actually another step towards war for the United States and a strengthening 
of reactionary dictatorship—Does “All-Out Aid” to Britain mean 
American help to England or America helping herself 
to the British Empire? 


effective means of keeping the United States out of the war 

as an active belligerent by providing England and her allies 
with the means of defeating their enemies, the potential military 
adversaries of the United States. Newspaper statistics reveal an 
oversupply of dupes who accept this motivation all the more read- 
ily because they anxiously desire to defeat Hitlerism and yet stay 
out of the war. The deception is deliberately stimulated by all the 
shapers of public opinion, from the White House down to the tin- 
foil militarists of the liberal weeklies. The fact is otherwise. The 
legislation is not even a one-hour bivouac on the downhill march 
to war; it is an order to increase the pace, preliminary to tomor- 
row’s order to break into a feverish charge. 

The direction taken by the systematically developing trend of 
American government policy on the war question should be un- 
mistakable to anyone capable of joining together two or more re- 
lated events. Even if one were to make the utterly preposterous 
assumption that our statesmen have been doing nothing except 
lie awake all night and work indefatigably all day to prevent 
American involvement in the war, there has been an irresistible 
tidal tug which would have negated all these noble efforts—had 
they existed. But there have been no such efforts to speak of. The 
statesmen have rowed with the underlying current and made abso- 
lutely sure of their destination by lashing the rudder at the point 
marked War. 

Roosevelt has inveighed eloquently against war. “I hate war,” 
he cried a long time ago. But who loves war for itself, except 
those mentally deranged and gouty but safely retired colonels? 
Besides, he could just as easily have meant the Punic Wars rather 
than this one, and to judge not only by his acts but also by those 
of his words that are specific and purposeful, that is what he did 
mean. It is true that as recently as his election-campaign speech 
in Boston he assured perturbed parents that “Your boys are not 
going to be sent into foreign wars.” A little more lucidity shoul- 
dered its way into the Rooseveltian prose when he said just before 
the Boston meeting, “We will not participate in foreign wars and 
we will not send our army, naval or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside the Americas, except in case of attack.” Except in 
case of attack! Modern history is sick to its stomach from the 
need of recording the hundred and one examples of how useful 
this phrase—this easily concocted pretext—has been to a na- 
tion’s rulers. 

The Lend-Lease Bill is not the end, but one of the most impor- 
tant of a series of measures taken by the Roosevelt administration 
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to steer the country into the war. It was folly, in the first place, 
to imagine that the United States, particularly in view of the col- 
lapse of the New Deal, of its inability to resolve the problems of 
the chronic crisis, would long remain a non-belligerent in a world 
of total belligerency. The prolongation of the war beyond every- 
body’s predictions—and the end is not yet in sight—only serves 
to make American participation more certain. If the United States 
did not enter the war almost immediately after its outbreak in the 
Fall of 1939, the reason for the delay must be sought not in Roose- 
velt’s unimportant hatred of the war, but in the objective situation 
that faced Germany, too, before Hitler came to power. The coun- 
try was not prepared for war, either in the sense of the military- 
technical preparations required for the prosecution of a modern 
slaughter match or in the sense of the ideological preparation of 
the masses. Hitler’s job was to surmount both these difficulties in 
Germany and it took him six or seven years to do it. Roosevelt’s 
job has been to catch up with and outstrip Hitler in two or three 
years, and that is what he has been doing. In both cases, the 
Leader aims at the achievement not of a New Social Order or the 
Christian Way of Life, but of a great imperialist destiny. Hitler 
believes he can do it where Wilhelm Hohenzollern couldn’t; 
Roosevelt believes he can succeed where Wilson failed. 


The parallel between the course of the two American war presi- 
dents is not without significant interest. A yellowed clipping from 
the New York Evening Post of April 4, 1917, shortly after the 
American declaration of war against Germany, traced Wilson’s 
evolution as follows: 


The stages of the President’s changes of opinion are perfectly clear. In 
December, 1914, he was absolutely opposed to turning America “into an 
armed camp.” In December, 1915, he yielded to the demands for prepared- 
ness. In January, 1916, he desired “incomparably the greatest navy in the 
world.” In April, 1917, he yields to the principle of conscription to which 
he has hitherto been opposed or at least withheld his consent. From the 
beginning of the war he argued eloquently against our going into it, and 
because of his having kept us out of it he is reélected to the Presidency. In 
April, 1917, he decides for war, and thereby, curiously enough, wins the 
acclaim of the very business interests that most bitterly fought his reélec- 
tion. 


Change the dates, and but a few of the words, and the course 
of the present Wilson is fairly summarized, except in one impor- 
tant respect. Unlike Wilson, Roosevelt, by all indications, will not 
wait for the war to last thirty-two months before entering it. 

To be sure, in all likelihood we will not be made a formal bel- 
ligerent (the United States is already a belligerent in actuality) 
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“except in case of attack.” But what a frivolous detail for deter- 
mined men! Three-fourths of the studies of every diplomat are 
devoted to the art of attacking the enemy under the appearance of 
being attacked, to the devices by means of which attacks are pro- 
voked or otherwise conveniently arranged at short notice. The 
democracies are, in this respect, only a little more subtle and hypo- 
critical than the totalitarian cynics; a little, but not much more. 

All-out aid to England; make America the arsenal and larder 
of world democracy; help England defeat Hitlerism. With one 
policy, the enemy is crushed and war for America is averted. 

So ran the arguments in Congress during the debate on the 
bill. One liar after another rose to repeat them, except, be it said 
in his favor, Carter Glass, who made no bones about his belli- 
cosity. But no sooner is the bill passed, and right after it, the 
handsome little purse of seven billion dollars to help implement 
it, than the talk of convoys rises in volume and intensity. The 
New York Times was the first authoritative spokesman to express 
itself for American naval convoying of shipments, with a cynicism 
that should shock anyone who puts great faith in the indignant 
protests the same periodical utters against the same morality when 
practised by fascist dupesters. The Administration’s big trial bal- 
loon, the American Committee to Defend Democracy by Aiding 
the Allies, promptly followed suit. The Washington columnist of 
the Scripps-Howard chain, Raymond Clapper, reported on March 
25 that 


For the first time a London newspaper has thrown aside tactful restraint 
and has urged that the United States send its naval vessels in to convoy 
ships. England needs, said this newspaper, every American captain, every 
engineer, every American seaman who can be spared. I know that some of 
our best informed officials believe we must soon begin to convoy. From what 
I hear I am convinced that this step is coming. It may be nearer than any 
of us think. 


What more adequate set-up than American “non-belligerent” 
convoys can be imagined for producing that German attack “ex- 
cept” for which Roosevelt swore that “your boys are not going 
to be sent into foreign wars”? And what more adequate set-up 
can be imagined than the Lend-Lease Act for placing in the hands 
of one man such complete, uncontrolled and truly dictatorial 
power—power Wilson did not enjoy even during war-time—to 
precipitate the country into the war without consulting or gain- 
ing the consent of our Milquetoast Congress, much less of the 
people of the United States? 

The Lend-Lease Bill was one of the series of measures to take 
the country to the second big and murderous and futile war in 
this century. Only one of the measures, and not the last. 


All-Out Aid for England—Alas for Her! 


It requires a truly childish mind (that is, one fitted for noth- 
ing more cerebrally strenuous than editing The Nation or New 
Republic), or a mind in an advanced stage of feebleness (that is, 
one fitted for something as base as editing the New Leader). to 
hold that the United States is following the policy of “all-out aid 
to England” in order that England may win the war. If it were 
true that the aid is being given so selflessly, so sacrificingly. it 
would indeed be an awesome and inspiring spectacle in our sor- 
did times. But, alas for the embattled defenders of England’s 
Most Christian and Democratic Way of Life for her four hundred 
million imperial slaves, America’s all-out aid and early participa- 
tion in the war will prove, is already proving, to be a not unmixed 
blessing. More bluntly, it is more of a threat than a promise. 

The stakes of this war are the fabulous wealth and power of 
the British Empire. Of the six important claimants to this wealth 
and power—England, Germany, Japan, Russia, the United States 
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(yes, the United States!), and the colonial slaves and the working 
class to whom the Empire properly belongs—England’s chances 
of holding her imperial inheritance are clearly inferior to those 
of the others. Only a person with lots of money to lose would bet 
on them. The British Empire, come what may, is doomed, and 
you have to be a vainglorious idiot like Churchill not to realize it. 

Running through the policy of the United States is the deter- 
mination to speed the day of its doom and to emerge from the 
war as receiver of the Empire. This fact, so strictly taboo in polite 
society, above all in British polite society, stands out like a light- 
house in the fog of wordy and hypocritical Anglo-Saxon embraces 
and expressions of mutual esteem. 

Scarcely had the war begun than Mr. Roosevelt proceeded 
to Windsor in Canada to deliver an ever so friendly speech. The 
gravamen of the speech could not be obscured even by the tink- 
ling verbiage of the President: Canada was henceforward to be 
considered less a protectorate of London than of Washington, a 
transformation corresponding to the process by which The City 
has been systematically displaced in Canada by Wall Street. To 
make this new state of affairs clear to the most obtuse English 
lord, the speech was promptly implemented by the establishment 
of a joint American-Canadian Defense Commission, dominated, 
as is fitting under such circumstances, by the real boss. 

Canada is not the only sector of the Empire which is being led 
out of the British sphere and into the American. Without the 
United States, England cannot now get to first base in defending 
herself from the Nipponese seawolf in the Pacific. Every day, the 
loyal eastern subjects of His Majesty’s Commonwealth of Na- 
tions are increasingly impressed with the indispensability to their 
security of America’s power—and with the power of that power. 
From Singapore to Sydney, the stock of American imperialism 
rises not only at the expense of the Japanese but also of the British. 
London has been compelled to teach its Australian, New Zealand 
and Malayan subjects the decisive importance of the U.S.A. The 
latter has not been shy about emphasizing the lessons—with bat- 
tleships and bombers. 

The “aid” given to England thus far is another case in point. 
If what England has obtained materially from the United States 
up to now is fraternal aid given with a full and generous Amer- 
ican heart, what would a good stroke of Yankee business look 
like? In the first place, England has had to pay on the spot for 
every item, big and small, that the U.S. has thus far produced 
for her and, very often, has had to pay for setting up the plants 
to produce them. In the second place, the prices she has had to 
pay are a caution! Sad to say, the American arsenal and larder 
for Gallant British Democracy has been operating, from the be- 
ginning of the war, not only at a profit but at a most gratifying 
profit, running anywhere from two to three and four times what 
the rest of the market would bear. 

That would be enough, but it is not all. With a great display 
of virtue and restrained indignation at the non-payment of old 
debts incurred by Britain in the last war, the American bourgeoi- 
sie has quietly but firmly insisted on turning every British pocket 
inside out before extending any credit worth shaking a stick at. 
We're friends, aren’t we? We're allies, aren’t we? We're both 
fighting for the good old Christian way of life, aren’t we? ask the 
Americans. In that case, your money will be quite safe in our 
hands, in fact, even safer (to say nothing of being more pleasant 
to the touch). Hence, the edifying Christian spectacle of the big 
American shakedown of England. Hence, the humiliating voy- 
ages here of British financial experts, balance sheets in one hand, 
money and securities in the other, for the close examination of 
their American cousin-bosses. Hence, the demand, which is in 
the process of fulfillment, of the transference of all British hold- 
ings (and even of all imperial holdings!) in this country to the 
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Americans. Hence, the demand for a similar transference of all 
British holdings in Latin America, for while the clean-up is going 
on it might as well be a thorough job done with real American 
efficiency. 


Or, take the famous destroyers-naval bases deal—as neat a 
business deal as ever a whiskey-and-bead trader has put over on 
a straitjacketed Indian. For fifty old-age destroyers sent to Eng- 
land fully equipped with toothbrushes and cigarettes in the offi- 
cers’ quarters and toiletpaper for the washrooms, the United 
States virtually took over every important British territory off its 
Atlantic coast. We do not wish to exaggerate. It is true that the 
“lease” is not forever, but only for ninety-nine years. The British 
can therefore be consoled with the thought that they may refuse 
to renew the lease when it comes up again for consideration in the 
year of grace 2039. The fly in their consolation is that, like them- 
selves, the American imperialists are better known to the world 
public as takers than as restorers of what they have already taken. 
Only, people in desperate straits cannot afford to take umbrage 
at a fly in the ointment. 


Meanwhile, the British have other things to worry about on 
this side of the world than what they will do when the naval-bases 
lease comes up for renewal a century hence. Particularly since 
the last war, a lively conflict has been going on between the United 
States and England for domination of the Latin-American market. 
This conflict has been complicated, but not eliminated, in recent 
years by the entry of Germany and Japan into the lands south of 
the border. Behind all the touching protestations of undying 
Anglo-Saxon solidarity, a muted and subterranean competition 
continues between the two imperialist powers for domination of 
Latin America. There are even commercially-minded Americans 
who go so far as to suggest that since England is increasingly 
beholden to the United States, the least she can do in return is to 
get the hell out of Latin America and leave the field free to no 
less hungry and more deserving Yankees. The pressure being 
exerted for the achievement of this most amicable of all arrange- 
ments, rises every day in the United States, not least of all in the 
competent circles of the Administration. If the press does all it 
can to keep silent about this less than appetizing aspect of the 
Great Friendship, it can be due only to the fact that there must 
be a limit even to imperialist shamelessness. More accurately, 
a limit to flaunting it in public. But the limit of imperialist 
rapacity is the globe itself. And the United States aspires to 
nothing less than inheriting that part of the globe over which the 
British flag rises every morning. It already has a good start; the 
policy of “all-out aid” has already paid good dividends. Jn the 
eighteen months since September, 1939, the United States, without 
being in the war, has made deeper encroachments into the power 
of the British Empire than have the combined efforts of the Axis 
partners! The policy of “all-out aid to England” is paying mighty 
good dividends. 


While they are being thus liquidated by their dear American 
friend-rival, the British must perforce maintain their frozen smile 
and speak their stereotyped phrases of appreciation. If the lords 
of England confine their fury to gnashing their teeth and tearing 
their toupees, it is not because of the renowned spirit of polite- 
ness and sportsmanship taught at the best schools, but because 
they are obviously in a position where they dare not protest. All 
they can hope to do is pay the piper; he calls his own tune and 
sets his own price. The crippled and scientifically-carved British 
beast cannot allow himself the luxury of releasing the outraged 
roar that is rising within his bosom. If he could, it would sound 
for all the world like the soul-searing anguish of a bootlegger 
protesting against the extortionate fees demanded for protecting 
his load of stolen liquor from being hijacked by a rival thug. 
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A Glimpse Into a “New Social Order’’ 


Dark though the situation and prospects of the British bour- 
geoisie may be, the gloom is not totally unrelieved by sparkling 
spots. The gleichgeschaltete German press does not arrive here 
regularly, but when it does come, via Siberia, it is sometimes 
interesting. A recent batch of copies of the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger 
is a case in point, particularly the Economic Supplements. If its 
writers are severe in their references to indelicate spots on Britain, 
they are only less revealing about the mysteries of Hitler’s much- 
advertized (and all too generally credited) “new social order.” 

In the issue of December 7, 1940, Carl Sennewald directs 
some critical remarks against war profiteering in England, and 
even speaks indignantly about the steel and armaments profits 
of such pillars of British Democracy (and the Christian way of 
life, of course) as Bonar Law, Baldwin and the late Chamberlain. 
He is positively upset by the fact that Vickers is now distributing 
10 per cent dividends, and that other armament, airplane and 
automobile corporations, like Hawker Siddelly, Handly Page, 
Bristol, Gardner and Sons, Denis Brothers and others, are also 
profiting and profiteering during the war. Compared with Ger- 
many under the new régime, “the conception of rights and duties 
of the joint-stock companies [corporations] in England is basic- 
ally different.” In Hitler’s new social order, there is another 
conception. And Pg. Carl Sennewald explains it too, so that all 
may understand. 


Dividends are like a red cape to many, in part rightly, in part not. In 
general, dividends were a reward for the one who assumed a certain risk 
in investing money in an affair without being sure of realizing his expec- 
tations. Under certain circumstances, he might even lose all his capital. 
On the other hand, of course, there was the possibility of great profits in 
favorable cases. The period of such stock flotations belongs for the most 
part to the past, for today the formation of corporations on purely private 
initiative is rare. It might perhaps even be said that the initiative in this 
field has been assumed by the state, which is able to begin with an entirely 
different stake. The level of the dividends of existing corporations also de- 
pends almost exclusively upon the state, most certainly during wartime. In 
this period, the state is the principal customer; but even before now it was 
also the one that made the corporations profitable again. One need only 
recall the crisis years of 1931 and 1932, when many stocks remained with- 
out dividends and most of the quotations were below par. 

Meanwhile, the character of a corporation in general has become some- 
what different. A corporation is not conducted for the sake of dividends 
alone, but is supposed to serve the community [Allgemeinheit]; it is espe- 
cially supposed to be social-politically valuable. The German stock enter- 
prises distinguish themselves more and more in this respect from those 
abroaa. It is precisely the large German enterprises that expend sums for 
social purposes which most often exceed the apportioned dividends. The 
dividends themselves are relatively stable and appropriate. If, in isolated 
cases, a dividend is ever passed, it is caused by special tasks and invest- 
ments .)-7 

War dividends out of high armaments profits do not, in any case, exist 
in Germany. But for that, the German stockholder, in contrast to the Brit- 
ish, has the certainty that his property not only remains preserved but also 
that he faces an assured future. 


The “basically different” conception could not have been 
stated with more crystalline lucidity. If all is not too well with 
the working class under Hitler, it can at least reflect thoughtfully 
and gratefully upon the fact that while stockholders’ property is 
preserved and looks to a guaranteed future, outright war profit- 
eering is distinctly frowned upon—distinctly. 

Strolling through the financial columns of the Lokal-Anzeiger 
from November 27, 1939, to December 9, 1940 (the only issues 
to arrive), we read some concrete examples of Pg. Sennewald’s 
“basically different” conception. There is not much about the 
“rights and duties of corporations,” but the matter of dividends 
is treated with genuine German preciseness. 

The Stollwerck Brothers Corp. of Cologne announces “another 
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7 per cent dividend.” The National Automobile Co. of Berlin- 
Oberschoneweide, after clearing a profit of RM. 180,000, decided 
“to distribute another 6 per cent dividend.” The Golbern-Grimma 
Machine Construction Company, with a net profit of RM. 140,000 
decided upon “a 10 per cent dividend again.” Of the Lenz General 
Construction Company of Berlin, we note that “between 1933 and 
1939, the turnover of the company has increased about 800 per 
cent,” whereupon it has decided to increase its basic capital from 
two to eight million Reichsmark. The Klockner Works of Duis- 
burg announces a modest 6 per cent dividend. The Eduard Lingel 
Shoe Factory of Erfurt declares “another 8 per cent dividend.” 
The Berlin Power and Light decides on a 10 per cent dividend 
(as before), while the Hoesch Coal and Coke of Dortmund seems 
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content with another 6 per cent dividend. The I. P. Bemberg 
Corporation of Wuppertal-Barmen announces that while affairs 
are going well, it is not entirely sure that last year’s dividend of 
& per cent can be repeated. And so on. And so forth. 

Close perusal of the papers fails to disclose any reference to 
strikes, union negotiations and contracts, wage increases or any 
of the other familiar and distasteful features of the “old social 
order” in Germany. 

If they were included in our circle of readers, we would con- 
clude these observations by writing: Messrs. DuPont, Sloan, Ford, 
Morgan, Rockefeller, Mellon and Associates, take note! But then, 
perhaps they have already taken note. 


Labor and Strikes in Wartime 


HE PRESIDENT HAS ASSURED the country that the 
current “strike wave” is insignificant in scope, in the num- 
ber of workers involved and man-hours lost. Provided with 
statistical data from the Department of Labor, Roosevelt declared 
that not more than one-fourth of one per cent of the workers in 
the country had gone on strike and that, consequently, there was 
no particular need for apprehension, especially in so far as the 
execution of the war industries’ production schedule is concerned. 
On the face of it, it would seem true that any movement in 
which only one worker in four hundred was involved might be 
important but hardly sensational. Considered from the stand- 
point of one interested exclusively in the question of how much 
war materials can be produced under given conditions, and how 
quickly it can be done, a disinterested analyst could not attribute 
the slowness in realizing the production schedule, as Dwight Mac- 
donald points out elsewhere in this issue, to the strikes that have 
taken place. Not even if a higher estimate of the strikes is made 
than the one contained in Miss Perkins’ modest figure; not even 
if allowance is made for the fact that a suspension of operations 
in a small but crucial plant may slow down or knock out one or 
more larger plants. 


Signs in Conflict 

Yet, the acceptance by the press of Miss Perkins’ figure and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s reassuring comments, does not mesh very smooth- 
ly with the growing perturbation of the editorial writers. It is not 
reflected in the fact that the presumably unimportant strike wave 
shoulders even the most dramatic news from Europe out of prom- 
inent headline position. It does not correspond to the precipitate 
appointment of an eleven-man special national mediation board 
by the same reassuring President. It harmonizes badly with the 
growing clamor for anti-strike legislation; the rising anti-red hys- 
teria (including the savage sentences imposed upon Browder and 
other Stalinists for what were, at most, trifling technical irregu- 
larities) ; the crowding of state legislatures with all varieties of 
bills to restrict or suspend democratic rights; and the urgently 
insistent pleas made on all hands to the various states to establish 
home guards, now that the National Guard has been mobilized, 
in order to deal with “possible labor disturbances.” Finally and 
most important, the uncritical acceptance of the President’s sooth- 
ing syrup betrays a woeful inability to understand—rather, a de- 
sire to prevent others from understanding—the dynamics of the 
cevelopment of American labor’s position in the present war sit- 


mere statistics of strike activities. It can be traced only by digging 
a little below the surface of appearances. 

How explain the fact that the patriotic American working 
class should even consider going out on strike in a “defense” in- 
dustry, even if the fraction of the total that decides on such a step 
is as tiny as Miss Perkins’ figure would indicate? How explain 
the fact that an increasing number of workers, with the President’s 
plea for sacrifices repeated on every radio station and from every 
newspaper column, is either going out on strike or favorably con- 
sidering such action? How explain the fact that the ruling class 
has started taking such elaborate strike-breaking measures, if the 
“wave” is of such minor importance? 

The patriotism of the American workers today, in their vast 
majority, is beyond dispute. There is no doubt, either, that most of 
them are for a pretty substantial program of “national defense,” 
and that they would fight militantly enough in a war with an 
enemy of the United States, regardless of the real nature and aims 
of the war, or more exactly, precisely out of ignorance of its na- 
ture and aims. But between their patriotism in 1941 and their 
patriotism in 1917, there is an important difference. Whereas in 
the last war their patriotism bore an overwhelmingly national 
character, in the present war it bears a distinctly class character 
—-not in all consciousness, to be sure; spotted and overlaid with 
reactionary aspects, of course; but nevertheless unmistakable in 
its essential tendency. 

It is not Germany as a nation that the American workers have 
in mind, nor Italy; it is fascism that they hate and fear and are 
ready to combat. The brown-shirted terrorists have missed no 
opportunity in the past ten years to convince even the most inter- 
nationally-disinterested working class in the world that their aim 
is the extirpation of the labor movement and, along with it, all 
those democratic rights which labor has managed to acquire in 
the course of more than a century of unintermittent struggle. 
Even at the chauvinistie peak (precisely there!) the American 
worker in 1917 would have found it pretty difficult to present 
himself with a concrete picture of what a world dominated by the 
Hohenzollerns would look like and what it would mean to him. 
He would have to be a pretty dullwitted sort not to be able to 


give such an answer about a world dominated by fascism. 


To a Special Patriotism—a Special Pacifism 


At the same time, however, the patriotism of the worker, so 
unlike that of the financial and industrial barons and the govern- 
ment bureaucracy, is inseparably supplemented by an equally 
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singular pacifism. The majority of the workers are in favor of aid 
to England inasmuch as they want to see Hitler defeated in the 
war. Yet, they are at least as firmly in favor of the United States 
keeping out of the war. However public opinion has fluctuated 
on a whole series of questions, on the point of American partici- 
pation in the war there has been and there still is a fairly uniform 
and overwhelming majority in opposition. The workers’ patriot- 
ism is a reluctant one, cold to the beating of the war drums. It is 
a suspicious patriotism—and the element of suspicion in it is 
represented by “pacifism,” by their consistent antagonism to all 
suggestions that the United States enter the war. 

The American workers have not yet forgotten the Great De- 
ception of the last World War. They are suspicious of every at- 
tempt at a return performance. With the lesson of 1914-1918 not 
yet obliterated from their consciousness, and with the significance 
of the most clamorous sponsors for a second American entry too 
palpable to be lost on them, they resist mutely—for there is still 
no force able to articulate and guide their resistance the ef- 
forts made to turn them chauvinistic. While they protest that their 
patriotism is not inferior to anyone else’s, and that they are as 
much for a well-organized “national defense” as the bourgeoisie, 
they refuse to give in to the government’s appeals for class suicide. 
If fascism is to be smashed because it means super-intensified ex- 
ploitation and oppression of labor, then the workers want none of 
it introduced here in the name of opposition to it. If fascism is 
execrable because it means the suppression of all democratic 
rights, it does not become more attractive when the same trend is 
manifested here in the name of democracy. 

After more than a year and a half of experience with the war 
period in England and the United States, it is clearly necessary to 
introduce a modification into our analysis, a limited but necessary 
modification. Before the war broke out, we ridiculed the myth 
that it would be a war for democracy and against fascism. Noth- 
ing has happened to require a change in our position on this score. 
We added, however, that those democratic countries which en- 
tered the war against the totalitarian powers would themselves 
be converted speedily into totalitarian régimes so that before the 
war had proceeded for very long there would not even be an im- 
portant trace of political difference between the belligerents. So 
far as the tendency of the imperialist democracies in the war is 
concerned, our analysis has been confirmed to the hilt. However, 
as to the tempo at which this tendency is developing, a modifica- 
tion is necessary. Neither England nor the United States has yet 
been “fascized.” Not only has neither country produced a sub- 
stantial fascist movement, but it has not even reorganized its econ- 
omy and politics on a totalitarian basis to anything like the degree 
that marks the process in Germany, or even Italy. In a word, our 
analysis failed to lay sufficient stress upon the strength of the 
counteracting tendency which has slowed down the tempo of de- 
velopment of the totalitarian tendency: a vigorous, undefeated 
and undemoralized labor movement. It exists in England; it is 
even stronger in the United States, at least in several important 
respects. 

How real this counteracting tendency is, how strong and above 
all how great its potential strength is, may be seen from the first 
series of strikes. Roosevelt may console himself or others with 
the picayune statistics of the Labor Department. At bottom, he 
knows better. That is why a series of flanking movements have 
been launched to circumvent the imminent spread of the strikes 
—although the truly American-Cossack police brutality against 
the striking workers in Bethlehem, Chicago and Richmond can 
hardly be called “flank movements.” The ruling class realizes that 
the statistic of “one-fourth of one per cent” does not tell the real 
story. It is the basic mood of the workers that is involved, and 
whether it takes the form of strikes, or threats of strikes, or even 
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only a more truculent and imperious attitude than the workers 
have showed for years past, the mood is characteristic of the entire 
working class in one degree or another. 

Patriotic? For “national defense”? Yes, that they are. But 
at the same time, they are workers thinking in class terms and 
acting along class lines. They are developing the momentum for 
a sensational national movement which it will take all the cun- 
ning and strength of the ruling class to prevent from exceeding 
the sweep and depth of the birth-of-the-C.1.0. and the sit-in strike 
movements of a few years ago. 


Five Impulsions to Struggle 


All the perfervid pleas for “national unity” and “sacrifice 
from everybody” are insufficient to blot out of the workers’ minds 
the following five considerations: 

First: For more than a decade there was a crisis and mass 
unemployment, during which the standard of living of the work- 
ing class went ’way below the “prosperity” days. Now is as good 
if not better a time as any to make up as much as possible for 
those dreadful days. An especially good time because unemploy- 
ment is being reduced by the war boom, the army of potential 
strikebreakers is small, workers are in great and urgent demand, 
they are indispensable (the bourgeoisie reminds the workers of 
that every day!). The boom, following the crisis, far from dull- 
ing the militancy of the workers, sharpens it. 

Second: In dealing with the bankers and industrialists, the 
government has shown a spirit of cooperation and accommodation 
which is matched only by the deplorable lack of idealism of the 
former. No worker can fail to have noted that Washington has 
yielded in virtually every respect to the demands of the manu- 
facturers and financiers. No worker can fail to have noted some 
of the results, particularly in the form of steeply rising profits. 
What is more natural and inevitable than that the workers should 
demand an increasing, even if still ever so modest, share in the 
new “prosperity”? Every new announcement of growing com- 
pany profits is worth ten union organizers’ speeches in favor of 
unionism and demands for better working conditions. 

Third: The cost of living has not yet risen to great heights, it 
is true, but the trend is clearly indicated. The worker and his 
family already feel it at the meat market, at the grocery, at the 
clothing store, at the landlord’s payment window. The still mod- 
est demands of the workers—of only a small section of the work- 
ers, to begin with—are only an initial attempt to have their wages 
keep pace with the rising cost of living, to prevent that rise from 
outstripping their income too far. The employers will either give 
a little more “voluntarily” or it will be taken from them in strug- 
gles that will make what has happened look like a kindergarten 
rehearsal. 

Fourth: Not many people are deceived about the real nature 
of the war boom in American economy. One must be pretty 
thoughtless and shortsighted not to reflect: How long will it last? 
What will things look like when it is over, when it collapses? 
Here too the memories of the last war serve the workers well. 
Their conviction that the war boom is artificial, precarious, tem- 
porary, impels them to “make the most of it” while it lasts. That 
is why we see the otherwise inexplicable phenomenon of workers 
eagerly accepting longer shifts and overtime. It is not the spurious 
idealism of a spurious patriotism that makes them willing to stay 
at their machines! It is their desire to accumulate as much as 
possible against the black days of collapse ahead. What an anni- 
hilating indictment of modern capitalism is implied by this rush 
to work longer and longer!’ Only, the inhuman pace cannot long 
be maintained. The workers’ legitimate fear of tomorrow’s in: 
curity will soon be translated into demands for a shorter wor..- 
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day, spreading the shifts among the millions still unemployed, and 
a higher rate of pay. 

Fifth, and really summing up the previous four: Everybody 
is keenly conscious of the colossal war burden that is being heaped 
up. The last war was almost a little pinochle game in comparison. 
Yesterday it was hundreds of millions; today it is already bil- 
lions; tomorrow tens of billions will be involved. Who will bear 
this terrifying burden, and the body-blows of inflation implicit 
in it? The class struggle which the warmongers, including those 
in the labor movement, hope to suffocate under the blanket of 
“national unity,” will break out sharply and repeatedly in the 
form of a contest between the classes over which one of them 
shall bear what portion of the burden. The fight for higher profits 
and lower taxes represents the attempt of the bourgeoisie to un- 
load the whole burden on the workers and the middle class; the 
fight of the workers for higher wages and against indirect taxa- 
tion represents the attempt of the workers to shift the burden to 
the shoulders of the ruling class. Miss Perkins’ strike statistics 
will look like mud before this fight is over. 
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Indeed, it has only begun. The attempt to suppress it vio- 
lently in advance or to smother it with Judas-kisses, will, given 
the mood and needs of the American workers, be easier in the 
trying than in the succeeding. Success requires more brutal blows 
than the American bourgeoisie will be able to deliver in the next 
few months, at the very least, and a far more poisonous dose of 
imperialist patriotism and class collaboration than they have yet 
shot into the veins of the working class. 

The American bourgeoisie is strong and brutal and shrewd; 
it still has great wealth and resources. But is it resourceful enough 
to satisfy the growing appetite of the workers? Or is it strong 
enough to curb that appetite? Not in our opinion. The least that 
one must say is that it would most certainly be premature to de- 
clare American labor licked! 

The signs point to struggles ahead. Wartime may prove to be 
the biggest wartime the American proletariat has ever had in its 
fight against the enemy at home! 


Max SHACHTMAN. 


War Economy 


Where Are We? What Lies Ahead? 


which a war economy is coming into being—the billions 

appropriated by Congress, the feverish building of 
industrial plants and army camps and power dams, the head- 
lines about steel profits and new records in shipbuilding and 
anti-strike legislation—it is hard to believe we are just at the 
beginning of the road to a modern war economy. Yet such is 
the case. 


W wie WE LOOK ABOUT US and see the speed with 


Today in both Germany and England six out of every ten 
working hours are devoted to production for the war machine, 
leaving only four hours for all the needs of the civilian population. 
Today in the United States only thirty minutes out of every ten 
working hours goes for war goods, and even by midsummer, 
when the program is expected to be in “full swing,” only about 
one hour and fifteen minutes out of every ten working hours wil 
go for war. According to Commerce Reports for March 8, 1941, 
the German government is now absorbing—mostly, of course, 
for military purposes—the incredible total of 72% of the entire 
national income. Estimates are that the American government 
will spend this year about $23 billions for all purposes, which 
is about 25% of the national income. Even allowing for the 
fact that America has a much bigger productive plant than 
Germany and hence can produce as much with a smaller per- 
centage of national income, it is plain we are only at the start 
of the road to an all-out war effort. 


This article tries to estimate how far we have gone and in 
what direction, from the point of view of the working class, we 
are going. It may be useful to begin by setting out the line of 
argument. This can be put, briefly, thus: 


1. American war production is increasing rapidly, but has fallen far 
behind the planned expansion. The bourgeoisie are currently much con- 
cerned about this. 


2. The explanation is not in “defense strikes,” but in the conflict be- 
tween the immediate profit and property interests of the bourgeoisie and 
the measures that must be taken to prepare for war (i.e., to protect their 
long-range economic interests). The bourgeoisie have shown little ability 


to subordinate the former to the latter and hence are unable to organize an 
effective war economy. 


3. American labor has put forward the boldest and most intelligent 
proposals for organizing war production—the Reuther and C.I.0. plans. Po- 
litically reactionary, these are nonetheless impressive evidence of the bank- 
ruptcy of the present ruling class and the social maturity of the working 
class. 


4, All classes of American society are at present enjoying, in different 
degrees, the benefits of the growing war economy, without as yet experienc- 
ing the disadvantages. 


5. The Roosevelt Administration last summer talked of expanding both 
war production and civilian consumption at the same time—of an economy 
of “guns and butter.” This program could have succeeded only with an 
enormous plant expansion by American industry. This expansion, for good 
business reasons, industry refused to make, nor was the Administration ei- 
ther willing or able to force them to make it. 


6. Hence the war economy now taking shape is to be an economy of 
guns instead of butter. Even New Dealers now admit this. 


7. To business this means at present export controls and priorities, the 
thin edge of the wedge of state control. 


8. To the masses this will mean in the near future an increasing diver- 
sion of their purchasing power into war channels, and thus lower living 
standards. The government will engineer this both “voluntarily” through 
baby bond and war-savings-stamps campaigns, and forcibly, through taxa- 
tion, “compulsory savings” schemes, and finally direct rationing. 


9. We are still a good distance away from the “crisis point” in the 
development of our war economy, when the imposition of totalitarian state 
controls will become not only desirable but necessary. This point will come 
when a state of full production and employment is reached, at which point 
only totalitarian controls can avert a runaway price inflation. This point 
may be reached in the summer of 1942. 


10. The Roosevelt Administration is already well prepared with plans 
for total economic and social controls in future. But actually to put them 
into effect may be politically difficult, if not impossible. The question is: 
can totalitarianism be imposed wholly from above, administratively, as 
“white” or “cold” fascism? 


11. The answer to that question will be found chiefly in the ability 
of the American working class to put forward the revolutionary socialist 
alternative to Roosevelt’s “white fascism” (and Hitler’s “black” fascism). 
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1. How Effective Is the War Production Program? 


There are two parts to the Administration’s arms program: 
the creation of a powerful American war machine, and aid to 
England. For the first, Roosevelt’s latest proposal, which will 
probably have passed through Congress by the time this is printed, 
calls for the spending of $28 billions in the next three years. 
For the second, now moving into high gear with the passing of 
the Lend-Lease bill, there is not definite amount specified. An 
idea of the enormous expenditures planned for both these pur- 
poses plus the regular expenses of the government is given by 
the U. S. News (March 28) estimate of the total government 
spending in the single fiscal year that will begin next July 1: 
namely, $23 billions, or almost three times the 1939 government 


budget. 
War Production Higher But Far Short of Plans 


So far the most successful part of the program has been 
the speed with which Roosevelt has proposed and Congress voted 
ever huger appropriations. If voting the money were the problem, 
the United States would be in a position to invade the Continent 
tomorrow and occupy Berlin in a week. But—as the Nazis have 
understood for a long time and as the democracies are beginning 
to learn now—money is one thing, production another. It is 
true that there has been a rapid rise in the volume of actual 
arms expenditures (as against appropriations) in the last few 
months, as the following table shows: 


ely y D940} ne Bat at $177 Millions 
September sees se ee ee $200 Millions 
Noyenabetrn! Mis 50 a: $300 Millions 
December) 2) 25 ot Pelee $473 Millions 
Sangary cl 4) me pees $572 Millions 
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But this table also shows that the rate of increase, though 
rapid, has been much less than planned. For the current fiscal 
year (ending June 30) a total of $6,500,000,000 was allocated for 
the war program. Two-thirds of the year has gone by and over 
half ($3,600,000,000) of that amount remains unspent. To 
fulfill the budget schedule, spending in the remaining four months 
would have to be at the rate of $900 millions a month—that 
is, the March total would have to jump about 80% over Feb- 
ruary and this rate of increase would have to be maintained. 
This seems clearly out of the question. As the table shows, the 
rate of expansion has been slowing down in an alarming (to some 
people) way of late: December was 57% over November, but 
January was only 21% over December, while February scored 
only a negligible (314%) gain over January. 

Aid to England has also slowed down of late. Last August 
shipments to England totalled $125,000,000. By December they 
had declined to $101,000,000. As for the vital supply of American 
planes, the New Leader of December 7, 1940, sadly noted: “Even 
the most optimistic in Washington do not see how we can hit 
the scheduled 1,500 planes a month before 1942 . . . Even at 
that time, we will only be able to turn over 750 planes a month 
to Britain, while German production stays at a 2300 a month 
level.” 

This failure of American war production precisely at the point 
when the war approaches a Spring crisis, when Britain’s position 
may become desperate at any moment, and the German attack 
on British shipping is reaching new highs—this is naturally very 
disturbing to official Washington. Ex-Ambassador Bullitt, fre- 
quently a White House mouthpiece, said recently: 


We know that our country is not producing weapons of defense fast 
enough and that we are not supplying weapons in sufficient quantities to 
the British, the Chinese and the Greeks . . . We have not lived up to our 
tradition of American enterprise and industrial efficiency . . . We are 
making just the effort that it is not troublesome to make. We could double 
our planned output of airplanes and tanks and merchant ships and guns 
in 1942 if we would but buckle to the task now.—(Time, March 10.) 


Why, Oh Why, Can’t We Produce? 


This pathetic lament is typical of recent bourgeois comment 
on the war program. Also typically, Bullitt blamed it all on the 
isolationists and the communists. The most popular scapegoat, 
of course, is labor. The nation’s press has launched a campaign 
to get strikes “outlawed” and unions put under strict government 
control. Strikes in “defense industries” are played up prom- 
inently on the front page: reactionary Congressmen make thé 
welkin ring with their cries of “treason” and “sabotage.” In 
a letter to the N. Y. Times dated March 6, Secretary Perkins 
gave some cold facts from the Bureau of Labor Statistics: (1) 
“Strikes in defense industries in 1940 resulted in lost time equal 
to only one-fourth of 1 per cent of the total defense effort”; (2) 
the average duration of defense strikes last year was 8 days, of 
non-defense strikes, 20 days; (3) “From September, 1940, 
through January, 1941, the number of man-days of idleness be- 
cause of strikes has been 27 per cent less than it was year before 
. . . The average number of days per strikes in January was 
9.6 days as compared with an average of 16.6 days per strike in 
January in the five year 1935-1939.”* 

No, it’s not in this direction that the explanation will be found 
for the lag in arms production, and the reactionaries who are now 
campaigning for stricter controls over labor will find, if they put 
their program through, that they have solved nothing. The roots 
of the problem lie much deeper: in the conflict between capitalist 
profit and property interests and the demands of a modern total 
war economy. 


The Situation in Aircraft 


Consider, for example, the vital aircraft industry. At the 
end of December, Knudsen admitted that plane production was 
30% behind schedule. This was conservative. In August Knud- 
sen had stated that military planes were then being turned out 
at the rate of 11,000 a year, and had predicted that by January, 
1941, the annual rate would be 18,000. But when that time 
came, practically no increase had been registered: 1,002 military 
planes were produced in January, which is at the rate of slightly 
over 12,000 a year. Other evidence could be cited: the fiasco, 
just beginning to leak out, of the Allison water-cooled engine; 
Admiral Towers’ recent testimony that the present scrious short- 
age of engines for Navy planes would last until the summer of 
1942; Knudsen’s announcement last October that the automobile 
industry would turn out 12,000 planes for Britain in a few months 
and his revision of the figure, several months later, to 3,600— 
with the first of them not scheduled to come off the assembly lines 
until 1942. 

What is behind this? The only important strike to date in 


*Conservative papers have claimed that “defense” strikes, while not on a 
large scale, have involved key production points—so that a strike of a few hun- 
dred men in, say, an aluminum casting plant might hold up the work of many 
thousands of industries dependent on that plant’s output for some essential 
part. This is possible, but there is no way of proving it without much more 
research than I have seen devoted to the subject. And in any case it seems 
doubtful that this factor could raise the one-fourth of 1 per cent loss estimated 
by Secretary Perkins to anything significant. 
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aircraft was the Vultee strike, and not even Congressman Dies 
could blame it all on that. What is involved here, as in similar 
situations in other war industries, is the determination of the 
private companies, on the one hand, to protect their profits and 
their plant investment, and the inability (and unwillingness) 
of the Government to take the necessary steps (involving admin- 
istrative invasion of legal property rights) to force planned and 
maximum production. It was the aircraft companies which led 
the sit-down strike of business last summer which forced through 
Congress the kind of excess-profits bill they wanted: they simply 
refused to sign contracts until their terms were met. Similarly, 
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for months the plane companies insisted, despite Washington 
pressure, on filling all the extremely profitable orders from com- 
mercial airlines they could get, and it was only the exercise of 
priority power by the Defense Commission recently that finally 
forced them to give military planes the right of way. And it was 
pressure from the plane companies which as much as anything 
killed the Reuther plan for mass production of planes in idle 
automobile factories by the automobile industry (of which more 
later). Any radical change in production methods—such as the 
Reuther proposal—would, of course, render obsolete much of 
the present plant investment of the aircraft industry. 


2. The Working Cine Alone Can Plan 


The pattern is the same in other industries as in aircraft: 
the logic of their immediate profit interests leads the bourgeoisie 
to sabotage the war program designed to defend their long-range 
economic interests. It is a little more complicated than that, 
however. The control and planning on a national scale which 
are the heart of war economy today, these are a new road for 
capitalism, ending God knows where, from which the bourgeoisie 
shrink back. So we find that the only class whose social interests 
are broad enough to allow it to think on the national planned 
scale required by a modern war economy is the working class, 
and we see, in England first and now in America, the supreme 
paradox, the irony of ironies—the working class showing more 
ability to create an effective economy to wage imperialist war 
than the ruling class itself. This suggests, I might add, how 
enormously more effectively a working class, socialist government 
could prosecute a war against Hitler. 

It is the C.I.O. which has put forward the two boldest and 
most far-reaching plans for reorganizing the war program: the 
Reuther Plan and the C.I.O. proposal for industrial councils 
(specifically worked out in Murray’s plan for the steel industry). 
These plans —and their fate—deserve a bit of attention at this 
point. 


The Reuther Plan 


The Reuther Plan, as most people know, is based on the fact 
that, because of the seasonal nature of automobile production, 
the vast resources of the industry in machine tools, plants and 
skilled workers are idle, on a year-round basis, half the time. 
Reuther proposed to use these idle men and machines to build 
a standardized pursuit plane with mass production methods at 
the rate of 500 a day, or 150,000 a year. He claimed that this 
figure could be reached within six months. (Today, more than 
six months after the Reuther Plan was first proposed to the Ad- 
ministration, plane production is at the rate of 12,000 a year.) 
This could only be done, of course, by treating the entire auto- 
mobile industry as a single vast productive mechanism, planning 
and coordinating without any regard for existing corporate lines, 
competition, or property rights. The necessary authority to do 
this Reuther proposed to vest in a nine-man board, equally 
divided between labor, management and government. 

The plan was at once greeted with a barrage of technological 
criticism from both the auto and the aviation industries. To the 
layman, these criticisms are not very convincing—and, further- 
more, there is the fact that much of what Reuther proposed is 
now being done, on a small scale and with the proper safeguards 
to property interests, by the automobile industry. The real ob- 
jections of both industries to the plan were not stated in public, 


since they involved the delicate matter of profits and property. 
The aircraft companies were against the plan because (1) they 
would lose business; (2) introduction of mass production would 
make worthless most of their present plant investment; (3) the 
relatively small aircraft companies would go to the wall once the 
huge and wealthy automobile companies entered their field. The 
automobile companies opposed the plan because (1) they would 
lose considerable managerial control over their business to a 
board composed mostly of government and labor representatives; 
(2) even if the board were “satisfactory” to the companies, the 
entire present structure of private ownership in the industry 
would be shattered (and might be difficult to restore later on, 
if the plan worked); (3) the plan, although in theory it would 
not interfere with normal automobile production, actually would 
involve such a drastic reorganization of the industry that produc- 
tion of cars undoubtedly would suffer, at least at first—and this 
promises to be the most profitable year the industry has had in 
a decade. Beyond all these objections was also the simple fact 
that the plan was proposed by labor. What would the public 
think if the C.I.0. turned out to know more about their industry 
than the automobile moguls themselves? 

The reception the Reuther Plan got from the Administration 
was rather chilly. Far from being patted on the head and called 
a bright boy for showing papa how to win the war, Reuther never 
even got a serious hearing. He laid his plan before Hillman last 
August, who spoke to Knudsen, who has done and said nothing 
about the plan since then. On December 22, no doubt a little 
impatient, Murray of the C.I.0. made the plan public, discussing 
it with Roosevelt the next day. (“No commitment either for or 
against was made by the President,” reported the Times.) There 
followed a round of conferences with Washington officials, some 
radio speeches by Reuther, and then the plan seemed to quietly 
expire. 


The C.LO. Industrial Council Plan 


Similar in essentials is the story of the C.I.O. Plan for setting 
up councils, with labor, management and government represented 
on each, to plan war production in each industry. The aim was 
to draw into war production the thousands of smaller companies 
that so far have been left out in the cold. Murray claimed that 
“out of 10,000 manufacturing establishments capable of providing 
defense materials, only 30% have received government con- 
tracts.” From the standpoint of production, this is bad. From 
labor’s viewpoint, it is bad also, since workers have to eat 
whether they work for big or little businessmen. Murray also 
presented a special plan for steel, based on the experiences of the 
S.W.O.C. “Large steel firms are overloaded with orders,” he 
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stated, “while smaller steel firms are operating as little as 45% 
of capacity.” In-these plans the C.I.O. put its finger on what 
is more and more coming to be recognized as a major weakness 
of the present war economy: that, following the line of least 
resistance, the O.P.M. has allocated orders mostly to the biggest 
companies, leaving untapped the collectively vast productive 
facilities of thousands of small firms. The C.I.0. plan would 
spread out control both geographically (away from Washington, 
into each industry) and socially (labor representatives), thus 
making possible a more even distribution of war orders. The 
objections to the C.I.0. Plan were of the same order as those 
to the Reuther Plan, and have proven equally decisive.* 


The Parallel with England 


The significance of the Reuther and C.I.0. plans is enormous, 
especially when one considers how closely the American experi- 
ence parallels the British in this war. The British bourgeoisie 
has also been revealed by the stern test of war to be bankrupt 
as a ruling class. Not until the Labor Party entered the govern- 
ment last spring was there even the beginning of a serious war 
effort, nor was it accidental that in that first crisis cabinet the 
three key economic posts were given to labor politicians: Dalton 
in Economic Warfare, Morrison in Supply, and Bevin in Labor. 
What is the meaning of these unprecedented developments—the 
working class not merely passively submitting to the bourgeois 
war machine—as in the last war—but actually showing a greater 
boldness and grasp of how to run it than the bourgeoisie them- 
selves? The explanation, I think, is that (1) the economic prob- 
lems of waging war in 1914-1918, staggering though they were 
compared to anything that had been known up to then, were rela- 
tively simple and could hence be solved with a relatively mild 
reshaping of peacetime capitalism, as compared to the prob- 
lems that must be met and the revamping of the peacetime 
economy that must be made in contemporary warfare; (2) 
capitalism today is incomparably more decadent and literally 
unworkable as an economic system than it was in 1914-1918, so 
that the bourgeoisie simply make a terrible hash of things when 
they try to function in the old ways. The working class thus has 
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today an unparalleled opportunity to take the power that is 
slipping from the grasp of a dying ruling class—as, for that 
matter, have the fascist demagogues. The great tragedy of our 
period up to now has been that the reformist leaders of the work- 
ing class in England and America have done all they could not 
to take the power so lightly held by the bourgeoisie. Labor 
“leaders” like Bevin and Morrison and Murray and Green are 
thrusting the working class back into the house of democratic 
capitalism just as the whole structure is collapsing. 


Thus the actual effect (as against its symptomatic signi- 
ficance) of the intervention of labor into the organization of 
the war economy has been merely to tie the workers to the wheels 
of the imperialist war chariot, since this intervention is made 
without first securing control of the state by revolutionary action. 
It has not even strengthened labor’s bargaining power within 
the capitalist system: the Labour party chiefs have steadily lost 
power to Churchill’s Tories in England since last May, while 
the shift of the Roosevelt Administration to the right in the 
last few months needs no underlining. Nor has labor’s inter- 
vention, under these conditions, been very effective even tech- 
nically. The reformist politics of labor bureaucrats like Bevin, 
Reuther and Murray, their timid refusal to call into action 
the working class—little effort was made to bring to bear on 
the Administration rank-and-file working-class pressure for the 
Reuther Plan, for example; its fate was decided entirely in 
conferences with top government officials—have made it possible 
for the bourgeoisie to use labor’s economic plans only to the 
extent they think is absolutely necessary for national survival. 
Thus Knudsen has put into effect the automotive-aircraft tieup 
advocated by Reuther and the spreading of war production 
advocated by Murray—but only in a crippled, small-scale form, 
safely within the bounds of private enterprises. Churchill has 
likewise taken care to sabotage the more “extreme” (i. e., effec- 
tive) features of the labor politicians’ economic plans, so that 
even today the British war economy is far from maximum 
efficiency. It should be clearer than ever today that working 
-class planning can be fully effective, whether for peace or war, 
only within a working-class socialist political system. 


3. The Road Ahead for the U. 8. War Economy 


At present all classes of American society are enjoying the 
benefits of war economy without, as yet, feeling very seriously 
the disadvantages. This is because the government is injecting 
into the national economic system sums which make the New 
Deal’s peacetime pump-priming efforts look picayune: $23 
billions of government spending a year means boom times on a 
1929 scale. On the other hand, the Administration has, so far, 
refrained as much as possible from applying those controls 
over the property of the bourgeoisie and the consumption of the 
masses which will become increasingly necessary as war pro- 
duction develops. So for the present, every one is happy, the 
precise degree of happiness being related to the particular rung 


*About the same time as the Reuther and C.I.0. plans were made public, 
the National Association of Manufacturers held its annual Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry. The historical bankruptcy of the present-day American ruling 
class was here dramatically revealed. The Congress of Industry devoted its 
sessions to such vital current problems as government ownership of the rail- 
roads (against), the St. Lawrence Waterway Project (against), the Wagner 
Act (against), the unbalanced federal budget (against), etc. Its biggest achieve- 
ment was to launch the Robey investigation of ‘subversive’ sentiments in the 
nation’s schoolbooks. As little as possible was said about the fact there is a 
war on, for, as Time put it: “The subject of defense found the cream of Amer- 
fean industry unable to make up its mind.” 


of the economic ladder one happens to occupy. Big business is, 
naturally, happiest: last year the average yield of all stocks on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange was 5.7%, highest since 1932, and 
more dividends were paid out to stockholders than in any year 
since 1937. The middle classes also have cause for rejoicing. 
Their consumption has so far been greatly increased by the 
war boom: automobile production last year was the biggest 
in four years, and production schedules are set for another 
1,500,000 vehicles in the second quarter of this year: there is 
a home-building boom on, with residential building contracts 
for February 56% ahead of last year; current department store 
sales are up 19% over last year. (These figures, by the way, 
indicate how far we are from even the beginnings of the sort 
of war economy Germany has had since 1936.) Even the 
working class is sharing in the boom, in its modest way: it is 
expected that by the end of the year the present 7,000,000-odd 
unemployed will be reduced by half. 


The Incompatibility of Guns and Butter 


But there is something uneasy and foreboding about this 
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prosperity. The middle classes and workers see rationing and 
lower living standards ahead. Wall Street, too, is uneasy, as 
is shown by the lack of activity on the Stock-Exchange and the 
failure of stock prices to rise despite huge earnings. Here an 
important point must be made: that the immediate economic 
interests of the bourgeoisie and the masses are to some extent 
similar. That is, the business man wants to fill both Government 
war orders and also the civilian orders which are pouring in 
as a result of the general stimulus to the economy by the huge 
government spending; even though he makes more on a gov- 
ernment order—which is not always the case—a businessman, 
with an eye to after the war, wants to fill the orders of his private 
customers as much as possible. “Business as usual” is his dream, 
which means that civilian consumption would be allowed to 
rise as high as the war boom would take it. Thus the question 
might be asked: since everybody, including the liberal weeklies, 
want a war economy of guns and butter, why isn’t this what 
we are going to get? 

Before answering this question, we should understand clearly 
that this is not what we are going to get. The turn away from 
butter, in fact, is already in process. “When the defense program 
was first undertaken, the general policy was to superimpose it 
on the normal requirements for the civilian population . . . The 
defense program has now, however, passed into its second stage. 
It can no longer be superimposed . . . If it is possible to produce 
what we need and still take care of our business as usual, that, 
of course, is what I want to do; but we must have the defense 
material regardless.” (Donald M. Nelson, leading O.P.M. official, 
as quoted in Time, Jan. 27, 1941.) Last summer, Roosevelt 
declared cheerfully that the nation need not be “discomboom- 
erated” by the war program, that business could proceed “as 
usual” and the people could have more and not less butter. 
In this as in other matters, events have made a liar out of our 
President. The conservative U. S. News for March 7 sums up 
the trend thus: 


When the defense program was launched, official plans centered on a 
policy of providing the American people with both guns and butter. With 
idle plant and millions of unemployed, the opinion was widely held that 
defense requirements, superimposed on non-defense output, would lead the 
country to full employment and provide adequate arms without sacrificing 
living standards. “Business as usual” was not to be too greatly interrupted. 

This theory has now broken on hard production facts. However much 
defense plant expands, officials now recognize that more government super- 
vision is necessary to keep defense industries operating at peak. A gradual 
broadening of priority orders issued from O.P.M. is now viewed as inev- 
itable. 


The only way that the liberal-reformist program of guns and 
butter could have been put into effect would have been by an 
expansion of productive capacity large enough to supply both 
war and civilian needs.* But business doesn’t want to expand 
too much, because it is better to make a good profit on orders 
piled up months and even years ahead than to build new plants 
and risk being caught with ruinous amounts of excess capacity 
after the war boom is over. Thus we find the same pattern 
repeated throughout American industry in recent months. Several 
weeks ago the Federal Power Commission predicted a serious 
shortage of power for war industries “if power needs continue 


*It is true that there are still 7,000,000 unemployed, and that a large 
percentage of the national productive capacity is still idle much of the time. 
But to put these to work would involve government interference with the eco- 
nomic system on a tremendous scale. This idle capacity is wholly among the 
smaller plants. The big monopolistic corporations, whose pressure on the Ad- 
ministration is decisive, have more orders than they can handle now and are 
not at all inierested in sharing the sravy with smaller competitors (who find it 
hard to get government orders precisely because they are small). Centralized 
planning and control could undoubtedly greatly increase production even by 
the big corporations,. but the fate of the Reuther Plan is an indication of how 
far that solution is likely to get. 
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to be underestimated by the utilities as they have been in recent 
months.” The railroads, under pressure by the Administration 
to increase their rolling stock so as to handle the heavy volume 
of trafic expected in future, have steadily rejected the sug- 
gestion as “public hysteria.” A similar battle has been going 
on between New Dealers, who want greatly expanded steel 
production, and the big steel companies, who don’t. Roosevelt 
has finally settled the dispute in favor of the companies on the 
basis of a report by the conservative engineer, Gano Dunn. (And 
already business publications admit it will soon be necessary to 
apply priorities to steel.) The machine tool industry, one of 
ihe two worst bottlenecks in war production, has doubled its 
production in a year without making any significant additions 
to its plant—preferring to pile up huge back-logs of future 
orders and ration its customers. So too with aluminum, the 
other bad bottleneck, where the monopolistic Mellon-owned 
Aluminum Co. of America (backed by the dollar-a-year men on 
the Defense Commission) for months insisted there was plenty of 
aluminum for both civil and military needs—until, last fall, the 
shortage became so acute that priorities had to be applied by 
the government. 

The pattern has been the same in every big industry: a 
quite understandable reluctance by business to sink capital in 
plants which may later on be excess capacity (and tend to drive 
down prices), and an equally understandable reluctance on 
the part of the Roosevelt Administration to take the drastic 
steps (planning, centralized control, government-owned plants) 
which would be necessary to expand industrial capacity to the 
point where it could supply both military and civilian demands. 
This was Mr. Nelson’s “first stage” of the war program, and the 
battle was won in every case by business. And so, since plant 
capacity is not enough to supply both guns and butter, the 
choice has had to be made for guns—which is the “second stage” 
we are now entering into. For the masses, this means, in the 
future, rationing (of this, more later). For industry it means, 
beginning now, increasing priority control by the government— 
that is, the rationing of scarce commodities like aluminum or 
nickel among industrial consumer on the basis of which industry 
is decided to be more essential to the war program, and hence 
entitled to “prior” call on the rationed commodities. And the 
decisions are made by the government bureaucracy (sweetened 
with dollar-a-year men) and are enforced by Federal law. 


Priorities for Business 


Business, naturally, doesn’t much like this invasion of its 
property rights either, but it chose it quite deliberately as a 
preferable alternative to plant expansion. (“Industry faced the 
problem of priorities with its eyes open,” comments one busi- 
ness paper.) But a lesser evil is nonetheless an evil. The 
explanation of the strange apathy of the stock market despite the 
huge profits being made today and despite the more than sym- 
pathetic attitude of the Roosevelt Administration, is to be found 
in the steady growth of governmental controls over business 
since the Nazi Blitzkrieg last Spring. (That the controls are 
mostly administered by sound business/men—and not by New 
Dealers—softens the blow; but it all means, nevertheless, entering 
into a strange and perilous new economic world.) This growth 
has not yet been pushed by Roosevelt, who on the contrary has 
shown every desire to avoid “discomboomerating” American 
business. Like Caesar, he has thrice put aside the crown—and, 
like Caesar, he seems fated to wear it all the same. For the 
requirements of the war program are pushing American capit- 
alism with an irresistible logic into the harness of state control. 

As in Germany, the first steps towards total Wehrwirtschaft 
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began in the field of foreign trade. Last June Roosevelt put 
an embargo on the export of machine tools, following this up 
a month later with an order requiring governmental licenses for 
the export of “any munitions, materials, or machinery needed 
in the national defense program.” On October 22, Roosevelt 
issued an Executive Order “decreeing priority for defense orders 
placed with private industry.” (The authority had been voted 
to him the preceding June 28.) “The order set up the first 
general governmental control over private industry in the peace- 
time history of the United States,” commented the N. Y. Times. 
The Administration moved slowly and with caution down this 
dangerous and untried path. Roosevelt selected the most inef- 
fective and pro-Wall Street of the Defense Commission chiefs 
to administer priority control: E. R. Stettinius, Jr., former 
chairman of U. S. Steel Corp. and a loyal “Morgan man.” It 
was not until February 24, four months after Roosevelt set up 
the priorities board and eight months after Congress voted 
him the power, that Stettinius put into effect the first industry- 
wide priority systems, in the machine tool and the aluminum 
industries, where shortages had been acute for months. The 
pace has been accelerating, however. Several weeks later, Stet- 
tinius had to put three more industries under full priority control: 
nickel, magnesium, and synthetic rubber. And it is expected that 
in the near future three more will be added: zinc, scrap iron 
and lumber—the last two of which have already been forced, 
by government pressure, to lower their prices. 


For the Masses—Taxes, Enforced Savings, 
Rationing 


We need not be too much upset by the sad plight of business. 
For the masses much worse things are in store than priorities. 
For one thing, of course, priorities as they extend will more and 
more affect the living standards of the people. Her aluminum 
pots and pans are the first, but by no means the last, sacrifice 
the American housewife will have to make for the war. But 
there is much more than that to it. 

Congress has raised the national debt limit to $65 billions, 
and there is already talk of $100 billions. The money will have 
to be raised by taxation and by borrowing. A survey of business 
sentiment printed in the December Fortune found a 67% majority 
in favor of higher taxes. This is less surprising than it seems: 
the question is, who is to be taxed? Recent Congressional actions 
give some clue to the answer. The excess profits tax passed last 
summer set rates at from 25% to 50% against 100% in England 
today. And on February 24 last, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House made history by reporting out favorably 
a measure to lower corporation taxes by over $100,000,000 a 
year—the first time in ten years Congress has taken a step 
towards lowering the corporation tax. There is a campaign on 
in Congress—opposed at present by the Administration—to 
raise much of the needed war money through a general sales tax. 
As for borrowing, the Treasury already has announced a cam- 
paign to sell “baby bonds” and war-savings stamps in order 
to tap the income of the working class. If this voluntary method 
fails to bring in enough revenue, there is talk of some adaptation 
of the famous Keynes plan for “compulsory savings” (by with- 
holding part of the workers’ wages until “after the war”) which 
was defeated last winter in England by labor opposition. 

It is important to understand that such measures, at present, 
are designed chiefly to raise money. They have another effect, 
however, which will become increasingly important: by diverting 
the masses’ spending power into governmental channels, that is 
away from consumption goods into war goods, they promote 
that shift from butter to guns which is essential in a war economy. 
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Thus a sales tax is simply an indirect form of rationing. It was 
for this reason and not for the additional revenue it raised (which 
was relatively negligible) that in England last fall the Churchill- 
Labour government finally put into effect a general sales tax. 
The same economic effects came from the sale, whether voluntary 
or forced, of Government securities to the public. 


The Crisis-Point: Full Employment 


and Production 

Here in America we are only in the first stages of war 
economy. All these devices—priorities, export controls, taxation, 
baby war bonds—are as nothing compared to the totalitarian 
control over the entire economy one sees in Germany. Our 
capitalist economy is still far from the real crisis-point, when 
the inflationary tendencies of war economy threaten to get out 
of control. That point will come when the national economy 
reaches a state of full employment and full production, that is 
to say, when consumer buying power at its maximum runs into 
the stone wall of a productive mechanism that can expand no 
more. The result then will be a runaway. price inflation, unless 
the state can intervene to freeze prices and wages and divert— 
by taxes and direct rationing—mass purchasing power from 
consumption goods into the war machine. 

The American economy is still far from that point today, 
with 7,000,000 unemployed and a large reservoir of unused plant 
capacity. Prices in the first eighteen months of the war have 
risen very little, and a few weeks ago the American Statistical 
Society predicted that commodity prices are not likely to rise 
more than from 5 per cent to 10 per cent during 1941. As Chair- 
man Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board recently put it: “I do 
not see how it would be possible to have a dangerous general in- 
flation so long as we have a large amount of idle men and unused 
resources.” 

The crisis is still far off, but it is approaching. Some observ- 
ers think that full employment and production may be reached by 
the middle of 1942. Already the Defense Commission has pre- 
pared a series of Executive Orders for price control, to be issued 
when necessary by the President. Much broader powers than he 
now has, however, will have to be voted by Congress. A govern- 
ment official recently remarked that much of the national price 
structure “is now being held at proper levels by means of paper 
clips and rubber bands.” Something more than paper clips will 
be needed later on. 


The Road Ahead 


How much “later on” it is depends not only on the economic 
factors just mentioned but also on political developments. It 
is easy to forget that the United States is not yet, technically, at 
war with Germany. But this technicality is important, for until 
an actual declaration of war the famous “M-Day” plans drawn up 
years ago by Army experts cannot go into effect.* The nature of 
these plans is indicated briefly in Time’s comment (June 10, 
1940): “The U. S. M-Day Plan is so perfect that the actual Nazi 
program of complete mobilization for a knockout blow was based 
on it, after a six-month study, in 1934.” 

The totalitarian nature of the measures Roosevelt will propose 
“later on” is clear. But to propose is one thing, to execute an- 
other. The great political problem which will then confront 
Roosevelt will be how to persuade—or force or both—the bour- 
geoisie on the one hand and the working class on the other to 
yield to the government the necessary authority for putting into 


*There may well be, howevet, a campaign to get Congress to grant M-Day 
powers to Roosevelt even in peacetime. Thus the U. S. News for March 14 re- 
ports: “High Army and Navy officials are convinced that this country’s de- 
fense effort will not click until Mr. Roosevelt takes the Army-Navy industrial 
mobilization plan out of the mothballs and gives it a try. 
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effect a totalitarian social and economic system.* This is the 
problem Hitler had solved by 1936 (the “crisis-point” in the de- 
velopment of the German war economy), that Daladier-Reynaud 
never solved, and that is still far from being solved in England 
even today under the pressure of imminent invasion. The diffi- 
culties England is having, and American is beginning to have, in 
creating a total war economy came chiefly, in my opinion, from 
the fact that, unlike the German situation, there is no mass politi- 
cal pressure behind it. The political question here, which I have 


*It goes without saying that the chief problem will be not the bourgeoisie 
but the working class, which loses more and suffers more under a total war 
régime. But let us not underestimate the difficulties to be encountered from the 
bourgeoisie as well. Their fears are well expressed in a recent businessman’s 
news-letter from Washington: ‘Trend is very strong towards bigger and bigger 
government. Defense emphasis tends to obscure this trend; to divert attention 
from steadily growing use of government power; to hide real meaning of what's 
happening .. . It’s a super-New Deal that is growing up, that is taking shape 
as government moves in to direct a vast and growing defense effort. Industry 
recalls that it was somewhat the same in 1917-18 . . . But overlooked is the fact 
that Roosevelt is building defense into the regular machinery of government; 
that in 1917-18 wartime controls were built outside regular government machin- 
ery; that there will be much more difficulty deflating government after the pres- 
ent emergency than after the last one. Ideas that present defense cor.trols are 
just a fiash in the pan are mistaken.” 


Total War and 


O SERIOUS PERSON dares to speak any longer about 
N the “phony war” between the Axis and the Anglo-Saxon 
bloc. War in its most concentrated form, total war, has 
come to stay with us for quite some time to come. It extends its 
battlefields with every month. It is cutting ever so deeply into the 
remotest domains of social life. Like crises and fascism in the 
past, so will war and militarism now determine the further course 
of the class struggle. 


Nor will the theoretical and practical work of revolutionists 
remain unaffected by the war and the changes it wreaks upon the 
life of society. They must learn to adapt themselves, in thought 
and action, to the new conditions. They must keep in mind that 
our entire generation of revolutionary Marxists since the creation 
of the Third International had been educated with a view to revo- 
lutions growing out of peace-time conditions. 


It was the fight against the reformists first, against the fas- 
cists later, which above all determined the strategical and tactical 
preparaitons of revolutionary cadres. True, both the Chinese and 
the Spanish revolutions, more so even than the Russian revolu- 
tion, were harbingers of a new type of the struggle for power, of a 
swift passage from insurrection into protracted warfare, which 
in Spain already took on aspects of a miniature total war. 

It became more and more evident that, due to the synchroniza- 
tion of political and military struggle, the political influence 
wielded by the proletarian revolution and its various fractions was 
commensurate with their respective military power, and con- 
versely. 

Even such passing insurrections as the Vienna uprising and 
the Asturian miners’ revolt of 1934 displayed the mortal threat 
to workers’ rebellions from a modern standing army (artillery in 
Vienna, airplanes in Asturia). Both uprisings were quelled with 
relatively small forces. 

The Fourth International, due to its preponderantly propa- 
gandistic character, paid little attention to these problems. It 
is precisely for this reason that Trotsky, impressed by the swiftly 
spreading military transformations throughout the world, became 
so insistent in stressing the coming of a “military epoch” and its 
bearing upon the revolutionary struggle. I must say I have the 
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no space to go into, is whether such a totalitarian economy can be 
imposed administratively, from the top, or whether a mass politi- 
cal movement like fascism is necessary. In other words, can there 
be a “white” or “cold” fascism? The answer to that question de- 
pends largely on the ability of the American working class to 
make its strength felt in economic and political action. And here 
we can take heart from the Reuther and C.I.0. plans which, how- 
ever reactionary politically, demonstrate that the American work- 
ing class, by virtue of its class position and interests, can think 
and plan in terms far broader and more effective than the Amer- 
ican bourgeoisie is able to. Much the same lesson is to be learned 
from the intervention of British labor in this war. And let us 
hope that the sade fate of the C.I.0. proposals, and of the Labour 
party leaders in the Churchill cabinet, will sink home to the 
American workers, and that they will come to understand that the 
struggle against fascism, inside and outside the country, can only 
be fought on a revolutionary political basis. The only alternative 
to Roosevelt’s “white fascism” is revolutionary socialism. 


Dwicut MACDONALD 


the Revolution 


impression that not very many comrades have heeded his warn- 
ings. 


Total War—the Rise of an Elite Army 


And yet, in private talks they all, leaders and rank-and-filers 
alike, would time and again raise questions which undoubtedly 
are looming in the minds of many a class-conscious worker. 

What are the chances of victory for revolutionary mass upris- 
ing facing modern armies, equipped with devastating mechanized 
weapons which can be handled by a small force of skilled pilots 
and mechanics? 

Did not Hitler’s Blitzkrieg show, they ask, that the days of 
mass armies are gone? That war tends to be fought by a new type 
of soldiers’ aristocracy, an élite army? Are not the pilots and 
tank drivers, the technicians of mechanized warfare, a new sort 
of “knights of the military epoch”? Are we not about to witness 
a revival, in modernized form, of the exclusive soldiers’ caste of 
feudal times? 


If entire empires can be crushed by these new “knights,” what 
about the masses of badly-equipped infantry soldiers and un- 
armed industrial workers? Could they not be wiped out at any 
time by a hand-picked crew of hostile air- or tank-men? 

To answer these questions we must look somewhat closer into 
the composition and the functioning of modern armies. 


Obviously the air and tank arms, the former more than the 
latter, constitute aristocratic units tending to develop an esprit 
de corps of their own. The handling of/complicated machinery 
calls for rigorous physical and psychological selection. 

The German as well as the British air forces use young boys 
of eighteen to twenty-one as fighter pilots. “A fighter pilot of 27 
is an old man,” writes Vincent Sheean in a study of the air war 
over Great Britain, “and the only such pilot known to me was 
grounded . . . to make way for younger boys.” The reason: young 
and physically fit boys can better stand the “black-out,” i.e., the 
loss of consciousness in the quick turns, dives and maneuvers at 


break-neck speed. In the bomber squadrons the men “are a little 
older.” 
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Of the mentality of these youngsters, Sheean writes: “The 
boys have a terrific loyalty to their own squadron . . . they are 
high spirited . . . their language is something that would curl the 
hair of their maiden aunts . . . they are not keen about political 
and patriotic speeches . . . [In the bomber squadrons] the type 
is very much the same.” 

These adolescents form the “vanguard” of British democracy. 
Of them Churchill has used the phrase: “So many owe so much 
to so few.” With scarcely any life experience behind them, except 
the craft of flying to kill; imbued with a narrow spirit of exclu- 
siveness; isolated from, or incapable of checking their experience 
against, older people and broader masses, these “democrats” dis- 
play an adventurer’s spirit very reminiscent of the crude killer’s 
pride of Mussolini’s flying sons. To shoot against the Germans or 
against revolting “plebeians’”—as long as it were a question of 
isolated acts, it would make little difference to their dull and un- 
questioning minds. 

But it would be different once the revolution had taken on a 
true mass character and, like the tidal wave of Russia’s 1917, use 
setbacks only as a stimulation to renewed aggression. Then, other 
factors would count. 

First of all, there is a terrific turnover in both the air and the 
tank force, due to the strain on human mind and body. The 
death rate is high, too. Only 40 per cent of the British flyers 
brought down over the Isles were saved. The percentage of the 
wounded is unknown, but high. On the other hand, the air and 
tank forces are compelled to expand their effectives with every 
month of the war. As a result, the selection is becoming less rig- 
orous as to the social background. Boys of “plebeian” origin 
have to be admitted. They will, in critical times, remember their 
own class background. 

Furthermore, pilots who are “old men” at 27 join the more 
proletarian gunner and ground crews. Without losing their flying 
experience they are drawn closer to the influence of the “ple- 
beian” mechanics and auxiliary forces. In the same way, during 
the last war, a strong feeling of solidarity developed between the 
front officers of lower rank and the soldiers against the haughty 
staff officers. Many a front officer later joined the ranks of the 
revolution. 

As to the ground crews, predominantly highly-skilled workers, 
they already reach the scope of a mass army. The German air 
force, with an estimated 36,000 planes, included by November 1, 
1940, one million men, i.e., one-fifth of her total man power under 
arms. The British R.A.F., estimated at 5,000 planes, employed 
150,000 men, about 17 per cent of her total man power. What 
an overwhelming dependence of the “flying knights” on plebian 
ground crews! 

But this is not all. Planes and tanks deteriorate quickly. By 
mid-January the Germans had lost about 4,000 planes over the 
Isles, the British had lost about 1,100. These losses will grow 
further, proportionately to the growth of the air power and air 
warfare. The same is to be said of the tank arm. 

Moreover, there is the rapid wear and tear of both planes and 
tanks. During the last war, planes lasted from one to two months, 
tanks three months. By 1918 Great Britain had to produce 2,700 
planes a month to keep up an air force of 2,000! Mechanized war- 
fare reveals itself again as a war between huge production units, 
dependent on the workers. 

The knights of mechanized warfare are, then, far less an inde- 
pendent and exclusive fighting force than would appear at first. 
They may be able to strike a swift blow against passing mutinies 
or uprisings. As to maintaining their striking power in a pro- 
tracted war or revolution, their dependence on servicing crews 
and on industrial replenishment is overwhelming. 
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Blitzkrieg and Revolution 


Still the chances of military survival of contemporary revolu- 
tions are far from clarified by what was said up to now. Has not 
the German army set the startling example of cutting to strips 
entire countries, even entire empires, with but a small mechan- 
ized force and in record time? 

Can the proletarian revolution, usually clumsy and slow in 
organizing its dictatorship and the corresponding military ma- 
chine, hope to win the race against a technically superior and 
better prepared counter-revolutionary foe? 

Will the political differentiation among the élite, the superior 
number of the infantry mass as against the élite, and the depend- 
ence of the latter on the industrial working class, be given time 
to work against the pace of total war? 

These are no simple questions to answer. But some light can 
be shed upon them by eliminating certain misunderstandings 
about the nature of Hitler’s Blitzkrieg. 

First of all, the concept, brought forth by sensational journal- 
ism, that Blitzkrieg means the end of using huge field armies, does 
not correspond to the facts. After the collapse of France, when 
these concepts filled the pages of the American press, G. C. Mar- 
shall, U. S. Chief of Staff, wrote in a letter published later in Har- 
per’s Magazine: 


[Out] of some two hundred and forty divisions [of the German army] 
now in action in France, only twelve . . . are armored divisions and eight 
others are fully mechanized. With a natural tendency to emphasize the dra- 
matic aspects of the fighting, war correspondents have created in the popu- 
lar mind the impression that the bulk of the Germany army is made up of 
bombing planes and armored divisions, and have thereby obscured the es- 
sential clew to its remarkable success—the fact that it is a balanced force 
of all arms, with the proper proportion of infantry, artillery, planes, tanks, 
mortars, engineer, signal and service units, with a thoroughly equipped 
service of supply, all designed with complete unity of command and pur- 
pose. Probably the most impressive aspect of that army ... has been the 
ability of the infantry-artillery to follow up the penetration raids of the 
mechanized forces, covered by the air force, and consolidate every gain of 
ground. [Jt] means teamwork at its best. 


The Chief of Staff’s namesake, S. L. A. Marshall, in his book, 
Blitzkrieg, comes to the analogous conclusion that total war does 
not consist in the use of independent air or tank weapons at the 
expense of infantry and artillery, but in the “perfect marriage” 
of all arms and all resources, material and psychological, within 
the capacity of the warring powers. 

At the height of the Blitzkrieg in France “the tanks and ar- 
mored car divisions (supported by the air arm) served with ever- 
increasing effect as shock units softening up the ground for in- 
fantry advance, depriving the enemy of his mobility.” 

The weakness of the Dutch and Norwegian armies made it 
possible to operate with small selected forces. But in Poland, 
Belgium and France the daring advance of the mobile units was 
made possible only because they operated from bases consisting 
of huge mass armies which protected the general position against 
reversals, small or great, and provided a backbone even if entire 
advance columns of tanks and armored cars would have been 
wiped out. 

Looking now at the experiences of Albania and Lybia, it be- 
comes evident that the relatively small use of German infantry 
in actual combat was due to the complete impotence of the Allied 
Staffs. These experiences show, furthermore, that while mobile 
warfare causes quick reversals, shifts, and turns on the various 
fronts, the war as a whole tends to be protracted, once the adver- 
sary has learned to meet Blitz tactics with Blitz tactics. 

In other words, as both camps learn to pit against each other 
modernly equipped forces in the air, on the land and the seas; as 
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the surprise element is eliminated—war settles down to a stale- 
mate. The military limitations of purely mechanized warfare; the 
lack of man power adequately trained for such warfare; the limi- 
tations in the mass production of planes and tanks; and finally 
considerations of climate, terrain and supply facilities—all com- 
bine to give greater weight to the use of the infantry mass in order 
to force a decision. 

A few general conclusions in respect to the military ‘perspec- 
tives of revolutionary movements are possible even today, though 
the war has not yet reached its peak of technical achievement. 

First, the quelling of partial or spontaneous mutinies and 
rebellions will be much easier than in the past. 

Full-fledged revolutions, too, will be threatened with lightning 
strokes of annihilation from a superior adversary within the coun- 
try and especially by foreign intervention, on the part of coun- 
tries where the mass radicalization would proceed at a slower 
pace. 

The respite the Russian revolution was granted for raising its 
Red Army, may very well be refused to many of the revolutions 

rowing out of modern wars. Thus, it is not excluded that incipi- 
i Communes would suffer militarily the fate of Holland, or Nor- 
way, or Poland. 

To check such dangers, to gain time, the revolution would, 
from the outset, have to have at its disposal an air force and mech- 
anized shock brigades strong enough to ward off the first assaults 
of the counter-revolution. 

This is why the participation of class-conscious workers and 
Marxists is paramount for the future of socialism in the epoch of 
“universal militarism.” 

Their task would be facilitated by the already mentioned gen- 
eral factors working to the detriment of the counter-revolutionary 
military élite. Moreover, protracted revolutions will occur in a 
time when, due to the general exhaustion of the war industries, 
the pace and scope of air and mechanized warfare would be uni- 
versally reduced. And in the use of infantry, of mass forces, the 
revolution would prove incomparably superior, once it could 
resist the first onslaught of the counter-revolution. 


Infantry Mass—Skilled Workers of Warfare 


The backbone of total warfare, and even more so of revolu- 
tionary warfare, is, then, still the old infantry soldier, “the nation 
in arms.” His importance for the outcome of the revolutionary 
struggle calls for a closer scrutiny of his physiognomy. 

The popular idea of an infantry soldier is that of a human 
robot drilled to blind obediance, to complete abstention from 
anything but purely mechanical, physiological reflex. 

It is true that the war game of 1914 required such a type of 
soldier. The armies were pitted against each other in straight, 
linear formations. The task was mainly to advance from or 
against trenches and fortifications, protected or attacked by a 
heavy curtain of artillery fire. Increased fire power of the enemy, 
close codrdination of advance with the screen of supporting artil- 
lery fire—made automatic, unthinking action of the individual 
soldier his best virtue. He had to proceed with clock-like preci- 
sion, shooting straight in front of him, irrespective of the objec- 
tive. In this duel between the opposing lines, it was in the end 
the superiority of artillery fire that decided the outcome. 

But soon the disadvantages of straight-line advance became 
manifest. Machine guns, now attached to every infantry platoon 
and protected by steel shields, could not be put out of action by 
straight-line fire. Flank attacks became increasingly necessary. 
But flank attacks broke up the automatic advance and fire-direc- 
tion. The infantryman had now to be given “a fairly wide degree 
of independence in the choice of his aim” (L. Renn, Warfare). 
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The Germans, always first to learn the lessons of war, adopted 
by 1916 new infantry regulations, significantly enough based on 
the literal translation of the manual, discarded by the French, of 
Capitaine Lafargue! 

It provided for the breaking up of the old rigid platoon into 
small units, consisting of a light machine gun surrounded by 
riflemen, who were divided into a defending and an attacking 
wing, advanced and acted on their own, at an angle to the main 
line of the defense, with the aim of reaching the best position in 
order to hit the enemy target. 

But this was only the beginning. In an attempt to break the 
stalemate that had developed towards the close of the war, Luden- 
dorff devised a new type of attack, which was but the rifleman’s 
variation of the tactics of “break-through” used by present-day 
mechanized forces. 

Heavily-armed infantry, broken up into small groups, began 
to feel out the “weak spots” in the rigid enemy lines. “Infiltra- 
tion emerged as a plan for fragmenting and destroying piece-meal 
a partially armored line (trenches, fortifications), in the expec- 
tation of effecting a break-through and achieving decisive tactical 
objects.” 

These new tactics, in turn, called for a new type of defense, 
“defense in depth,” the famous “strong points” which Weygand 
tried, belatedly and in vain, to oppose to the German tank attacks. 

Linear warfare gave way to area warfare, which is the main 
feature of the land war. 

Even in its embryonic forms, at the close of the last war, the 
new type of warfare completely altered the training and the func- 
tion of the infantry mass. 

The blind robot-like discipline of the linear “time-table” ad- 
vance had to give way to a training aiming at the development of 
the greatest degree of individual initiative, independence and in- 
telligence, corresponding to the action needs of huge area opera- 
tions, with numerous units acting on their own. 

Ludendorff, describing the adaptation of the infantry set-up 
to the tactics of infiltration at the close of the last war, gives— 
according to Wintringham—highly instructive figures: 


Number of men in 
a whole army re- 
sponsible for tac- 


Year Tactical unit Meninunit tical decisions 
1757 Army 15,000-50,000 1 
1815 Brigade or Division 2,000- 6,000 20-30 
1870 Batallion or Brigade 800- 3,000 100-200 
1914-16 Company-Division 200-15,000 200- 10,000 
1917 (Germany) Group 8-16 100,000-200,000 


Note the amazing decetralization of commanding responsi- 
bilities within a modern army in action. From whole armies down 
to basic units of a dozen or so; from 200-10,000 responsibles at 
the outset of the last war to 100,000-200,000 at its close! 

This process has largely grown since, and been further inten- 
sified by another feature of total warfare, the close interaction of 
air, tank, artillery and infantry power, which makes necessary a 
greater mingling of the various arms within an infantry division, 
requiring that the soldiers, having had “some grounding in the 
use of their own weapon, should also learn about the use of weap- 
ons employed by other units and other arms.” 

Thus, total warfare is completely transforming the physiog- 
nomy of the “nations in arms.” The infantry soldiers are no 
longer a dull, patient mass of slaves at the hand of a few arbitrary 
commanders. They are a “closely woven web of various arms and 
various services” taxing every individual soldier with increased 
skill and increased responsibility. “The life of the modern in- 
fantry man has become difficult and complicated. [He is] per- 
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forming hard labor of one sort or the other [even when] actual 
fighting belongs to the rarer happenings.” d 

The German army was again first to produce this type of 
highly skilled soldier. While its high command is still recruited 
from the old Junkers’ caste, its skeleton of middle and lower ofh- 
cers is composed of former privates of the professional Reichs- 
wehr, giving the army the “plebeian” but highly efficient char- 
acter of a body of skilled workers, closely knit together and 
closely collaborating, acting under centralized strategic command 
with utmost freedom in tactical execution. 

Things have been, and still may be, different in the British 
army. Wintringham, the “left-wing” defensist, writes: 


But owing to the social structure of Britain in the past, and of the 
class that rules the army, it is difficult for the higher commanders to trust 
and encourage their juniors . . . The leadership that hunts foxes cannot 
believe that the young officers from civil life (so charmingly labeled “tem- 
porary gentlemen” in the last war) can possibly think for themselves and 
act for themselves without close and continuous control from above. As for 
sergeants, corporals and ordinary men of the ranks, they are unfortunately 
debarred by birth and income from polo and fox-hunting; how can they 
possibly be given the right and the duty to act on their own? In this way 
class considerations have in the past made it difficult for the army to achieve 
the form of leadership necessary for modern war. 


Under the combined pressure of the soldier mass and purely 
military requirements, John Bull is slowly “stream-lining” his 
army. 

As to the United States, her army leaders, too, are beginning to 
awaken to the new situation. Pearson and Allen report in their 
column on February 13, 1941, about the work of Infantry Gen- 
eral George Lynn in the training of the new U. S. army: 


An infantry regiment in 1917 had 2,500 riflemen of 3,600 in the regi- 
ment. In modern infantry a regiment has only 900 riflemen, the rest of the 
men operating tanks, mortars, heavy machine guns and repeating rifles. 

Modern infantry actually carries its own light artillery. It can operate 


German Societ 


T IS THEORETICALLY POSSIBLE that the future course of 

society may take a direction unforeseen by revolutionary 

Marxists at present, but the attempt of Dwight Macdonald* 
to portray the German fascist state as representative of a new 
social order is a grievous violation of serious and scholarly in- 
vestigation. His study is based upon journalistic interpretations 
of secondary and indecisive phenomena of present-day German 
society. Despite devoted efforts to understand German economy 
under Hitler, he has been unable to generalize correctly the stu- 
died facts, nor to place them in their proper context and impor- 
tance. 


Macdonald’s reference to Trotsky’s remarks anent Hitler’s 
réle of a super-Wrangel and the latter’s attack on the Soviet 
Union, is entirely misplaced and without importance. Trotsky 
erred in the field of prophesy where conjunctural turns frequently 
occur, especially when forecast is made some eight years before 
an event occurs. But this fact proves nothing in reality. And, 
so far as the war is concerned, the end is not in sight. 

The matter of the Blitzkrieg is quite something else. For here 
is a key to Macdonald’s position. It was the Blitzkrieg, quite un- 
derstanding on economic and military grounds, which so shocked 


*See the article by Dwight Macdonald on Germany and the fascist social 
order in the last issue of THz New INTERNATIONAL. 
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effectively without supporting artillery. Instead of going into action 
abreast, one man to a yard, modern infantry spreads its fire over a wide area. 

In 1917 the Army had not one machine gun and no tanks until the war 
was almost over. But the new doughboy will handle himself far more effec- 
tively. 


Thus, total warfare produces peculiar changes in the use of 
human material, changes which may prove of deep significance 
for the course of future revolutionary struggles. 

In industry it tends to standardization, to mass production 
principles, to the lowering of the proportion between skilled and 
unskilled workers, to the “diluting” of skilled into semi-skilled 
labor, to the mobilization of inexperienced, often backward, ele- 
ments of the population for industrial production, women and 
children included. 

In the army, it tends to increase the specialization, the skill 
of the individual soldier in every class of arm. It draws a large 
part of the skilled industrial workers into the army, many of 
whom have gone through the experience of labor organizations. 
And the very nature of the war makes it impossible to impose 
upon them the blind and rigid robot training of the last war. 

In other words, production for war becomes, more than in the 
last war, a matter of unskilled, mechanical labor in Ford style, 
whereas the use of war weapons, and battle tactics, in general, 
demand higher skill and higher individualization than before. 

In the Russian revolution, the “skilled workers” of warfare, 
the sailors, machine-gunners, armored car crews, provided the 
backbone of the revolutionary leadership among the masses. 

The raising of mass armies consisting of specialists and skilled 
soldiers of “low” origin will again furnish a vast reservoir for 
the coming revolution. The former workers or unemployed, ex- 
perienced in a new “trade,” given to self-confident initiative and 
hardened in action, will be among the ablest, if not the very lead- 
ers of the masses of industrial workers at home. 


C. Dak. 


and Capitalism 


Macdonald that it drove him to what he calls a study of German 
economy. He searched for the source of Germany’s swift victory 
over France in his own preconceived “new social order.” Of Ger- 
many’s military triumphs, he therefore writes: 


Germany’s crushing superiority in war machines (planes, tanks, guns) 
over the richer “democracies,” the new military tactics her army displayed, 
and the new non-capitalist ways in which she is now exploiting her vic- 
tory—all of these phenomena can be explained only on the basis of a radi- 
cal difference in economic and social systems between Germany and France- 
England. (Emphasis mine—A. G.) 


What these “non-capitalist methods” are remains a secret. In 
any case we shall show that the whole theory is false and ground- 
less in fact. By his writing, Macdonald does reveal that he knows 
little of German or European military history, and certainly little 
of European (especially German) economy. 


While this is not the occasion for a review of German military 
and economic history, it is necessary to point out: 


1) Germany has long been a powerful military nation with an enor- 
mous military tradition; 

2) In 1870-1871 German arms vanquished France in a few weeks (for 
that period, also a Blitzkrieg) ; 

3) Germany was on the verge of victory against the Allies several 
times during the Ist World War, without a fascist state; 
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4), In any gigantic military struggle, new tactics, new strategies, new 
machinery, new methods of offense and defense arise; 

5) The “non-capitalist” means Germany supposedly has and is employ- 
ing are traditionally imperialist-capitalist; 

6) The economic systems of Germany and the Allies are fundamentally 
identical “war economies”; 

7) The war is not over and as it continues in the latter half of its sec- 
ond year promises to spread over the entire globe and to continue for many 
years; 

8) The war cannot be won by a Blitzkrieg; it has already lasted too 
long, when the Blitzkrieg, as conceived by the General Staffs, especially the 
German, was a war lasting from three weeks to three months; 

9) The German economic organization has been and is today the 
mightiest in Europe—although that, of and by itself, as we shall soon estab- 
lish, is only half the answer. 


But, queries Macdonald, if the Allies knew all this, why did 
they not prepare to meet Hitler in advance? The answer to that 
is, in my opinion, obviously answered. Modern war is an ex- 
tremely dangerous and expensive undertaking with little or no 
guarantees involved. The Allies had hoped to turn German atten- 
tions toward the east (Russia) and thus avoid war, if not alto- 
gether, then at least for some time. England-France were con- 
fronted with a fait accompli in Germany’s military resurgence, 
which, on the basis of their industrial potential and specific class 
relations (bourgeois-proletarian) they could not hope to match. 
In two years they could not do what it took Germany with an “en- 
slaved proletariat” more than five. Yet despite this, Germany has 
not achieved its victory. On the basis of Macdonald’s views this 
should have occurred shortly after the fall of France in early 1940. 

Germany’s conduct in world affairs prior to the outbreak of 
the present war, was highly reckless because she had nothing to 
lose. In contradistinction, England and France had nothing to 
gain from a war with a vanquished foe and everything to lose. 
Armed Germany, ready to stake all in the hope of victory, was 
truculent, abusive and aggressive. England and France, playing 
for time, hoping for diversions to prevent the immediate out- 
break of war, playing the game of diplomacy for all it was worth, 
worked belatedly and feverishly to prepare because neither would 
give up a single imperialist possession of their own to appease 
Germany. 

But the Blitzkrieg, Macdonald notwithstanding, while illumi- 
nating as a topical military subject, has no fundamental signifi- 
cance beyond that, and certainly no fundamental social signifi- 
cance. And yet, it is upon such a basis that the discoverer of new 
social orders builds his tenuous structure. 


On the Study of Marx 


It is not only necessary to “reread” Marx’s Capital, but also to 
READ it, to STUDY it and to avoid the researcher’s method of 
seeking quotations to fit a preconceived pattern, using them di- 
vorced from their context and meaning, especially where they 
have nothing to do with the subject. 

How is Macdonald “illuminated” by rereading Marx’s Capital? 
He has discovered what comprises simple capitalism. The “mys- 
terious” commodity is stripped of its mystery and there it stands 
in all its nakedness, long decades after Marx engaged in his eco- 
nomic writings! Yes, it is true that capitalism means commodity 
production, production for a market, that a product entering the 
process of exchange becomes a commodity, that the worker sells 
his labor power to the capitalist in the open market. All of this 
is true, just as it is true that capitalism means competition, pro- 
duction for profit, and private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. So much time and space wasted. It would have done 
Macdonald far more good to have spent his energies in a study 
of the economics of monopolist capitalism, for it would have 
taught him many things which he does not seem to know, and 
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the lack of knowledge of which disqualifies him from effectively 
discussing the issue in dispute. 


What Is Modern Capitalism? 


Capitalism has become monopolist. Simple factory produc- 
tion, industrial capitalism, has given way to mass production, the 
victory of industry over agriculture, of heavy metallurgical indus- 
try over light, textile, and the triumph of finance capital. Under 
these conditions, there is a relative end to the competitive strug- 
gle in the domestic market, subject to controls by monopoly capi- 
talism, which controls the market, competition, production and 
prices. It is also characteristic of the present epoch of monopoly 
capitalism that the domestic market is no longer decisive and 
dominant. The world market, world prices and world trade, the 
endless search and competition for raw materials, prevail. We live 
under a system of world economy. 

Macdonald, with a stroke of his pen, dissolves the domestic 
market in Germany, but he fails to understand that in the present 
epoch the national market is completely subsidiary and subordi- 
nated to the world market, and the national division of labor sub- 
ject to and integrated with the world division of labor. 

The tendency and the reality of monopoly capitalism is to ele- 
vate the world market at the expense of the home market. Buk- 
harin described in detail the new capitalism in his book, Jmperial- 
ism and World Economy, when he wrote: 


There is a regular market connection, through the processes of ex- 
change between numberless individual (national) economies scattered over 
the most diverse geographical areas. This world division of labor and inter- 
national exchange presupposes the existence of a world market and world 
prices. (P. 23.) 


And further: 


International exchange of commodities is based on the international 
division of labor . . . international exchange has its basis not in division of 
labor, which presupposes the production of different use-values, but solely 
in different levels of production costs, in values having various scales in 
various countries, but reduced through international exchange to socially 
indispensable labor on a world scale. (Ibid., pp. 24F.) 


This holds true especially for Germany, where economy has 
been for many decades indissolubly intertwined with world econ- 
omy. The post-war crisis in Germany resulted not from what 
Macdonald talks about, but entirely from its relation to world 
economy, its severance from the world markets, from the sources 
of raw materials and colonies with its rich supply of cheap labor. 
Germany’s present war effort can be explained solely by its desire 
to redivide the world, establish its own dominant colonial empire 
and occupy the place of America and England. Macdonald does 
not understand this because he does not understand monopoly 
capitalism as a system of world economy. That is why, too, he is 
led to such a sophomoric absurdity as to declare that Germany 
has dissolved the world market. 

The causes of the last World War are now universally known. 
We suspect, although we are not certain, that Macdonald knows 
them too, but since it does not fit his preconceived pattern of pres- 
ent-day German economy, he forgets everything. World War I 
was a struggle for a redivision of the earth. Germany’s integra- 
tion in world economy as long ago as 1914 and earlier was ex- 
pressed in her foreign investments, which totalled more than 35 
billion marks. In addition, the Kaiser’s Germany was in posses- 
sion of a growing colonial empire. The measure of her stature is 
apparent by Germany’s intervention in every important interna- 
tional imperialist problem of that period. 

The central aim of the Versailles treaty was the destruction of 
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Germany’s colonial empire and military power. The mistake of 
the Allies was that, in dismembering Germany’s borders,.in im- 
posing astronomical reparations and seizing her colonial empire, 
they failed to destroy the immense German industrial plant which 
enabled Germany’s military and economic resurgence. 


Under the conditions of mass production, the volume of com- 
modities seeking a market has increased, especially in capital 
goods. This situation occurs with a declining home market, result- 
ing from the disproportionate relationship in the rise of produc- 
tivity of labor and relative decline of the national consuming 
power. How explain the contradiction of rising productivity, the 
mass production of capital and consumers goods and the relative 
decline of consumption? The contradiction is only explainable 
by the composition of capital, the polarization of wealth. The fall- 
ing rate of profit is a tremendous factor driving the bourgeois 
power beyond the borders of the country and this is especially 
true for highly industrialized countries like England, Germany 
and the United States. 


Marx graphically described this process when he wrote: 


Overproduction of capital never signifies anything else but overproduc- 
tion of the means of production—means of production and necessities of life 
—which may serve as capital, that is, serve for the exploitation of labor at 
a given degree of exploitation . . . Capital consists of commodities and 
therefore the overproduction of capital implies an overproduction of com- 
modities. (Capital, Vol. III, p. 300.) 


There is an immense export of commodities in general, in 
which, however, the export of capital is distinguished from the 
export of commodities of consumption. The motivating force for 
the export of capital is not that it cannot be employed at home, 
but that it can be more profitably employed in foreign, colonial 
and agricultural countries. Of this Marx wrote, with prophetic 
wisdom, long before the era of monopoly capitalism had arrived: 


If capital is sent to foreign countries, it is not alone because there is 
absolutely no employment to be had for it at home. It is done because it 
can be employed at a higher rate of profit in a foreign country. (Jbid., p. 
279.) 


Or again: 


. . capitals invested in colonies, etc., may yield a higher rate of profit 
fer the single reason that the rate of profit is higher thereon account of 
backward development and for the added reason that slaves, coolies, etc., 
permit a better exploitation of labor. (Ibid. My emphasis—A. G.) 


Macdonald has to prove that none of the aforecited references 
have application to Germany, and we are certain that he cannot 
do so. We have already mentioned the disproportionate relation- 
ship between production and consumption. Consumption is re- 
stricted under capitalism because its prevailing tendency is toward 
capital accumulation and expansion, and “a production of surplus 
value on an enlarged scale.” Therein lies the explanation for the 
present war and Germany’s desperate conflict. In relation thereto 
Marx wrote: 


This is a law of capitalist production imposed by the incessant revolu- 
tions in the methods of production themselves, the resulting depreciation of 
existing capital, the general competitive struggle and the necessity of im- 
proving the product and expanding its scale of production, for the sake of 
self-preservation and on the penalty of failure. The market must, therefore, 
be continuously extended. (Ibid., p. 287. My emphasis—A. G.) 


Modern imperialist capitalism is accompanied by an intensi- 
fication of the world struggle between nations because (1) there 
is an increased world competition in the sales market, (2) there 
is an increased competition in the markets of raw materials, and 
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(3) there is an increased competition in the spheres of capital 
investment. It is the contradiction between the growth of produc- 
tive forces, on the one hand, and the national limits of produc- 
tion on the other, that sends capital out to all corners of the earth 
begetting this terrifying competition between national capitals. 


Again, the modern capitalist contradiction occurs because: 


. .. there is a growing discord between the basic social economy which 
has become world-wide and the peculiar class structure of society, a struc- 
ture where the ruling class (the bourgeoisie) itself is split in “national” 
groups with contradictory economic interests, groups which, being opposed 
to the world proletariat, are competing among themselves for the division 
of the surplus value created on a world scale... the development of pro- 
ductive forces move within the narrow limits of state boundaries while it 
has already outgrown those limits. (Bukharin, op, cit., p. 106. My empha- 
sis—A. G.) 


And yet Macdonald can write that: Germany has destroyed 
the world market! 


Monopolist capitalism has marked the end of simple capital- 
ism, laissez-faire capitalism. Under these structural changes, the 
réle of the state to the classes has undergone changes, although 
its basic réle remains identical: the instrument of bourgeois so- 
ciety. Macdonald speaks of the democratic bourgeois state as 
bourgeois apologists describe it, but as it actually never was, and 
certainly could not be under monopoly capitalism. 


The state fuses with monopoly capitalism and has a more 
direct and intimate interest in the economic well-being of the “na- 
tion.” In declining capitalism, the duties of the state are magni- 
fied, since the increased conflict of “national capitals” marks the 
struggle between states. 


Engels, despite an essential exaggeration of the development 
of the state as the sole capitalist, foresaw the main development 
of the state as far back as 1883. His theoretical writings served 
as the basis for the works of the post-war Marxists, who, in their 
studies of imperialism, showed the new réle of the bourgeois 
state. Engels wrote: 


In any case, with trusts or without, the official representative of capi- 
talist society—the state—will ultimately have to undertake the direction 
of production. This necessity for conversion into state-property is felt first 
in the great institutions for intercourse and communication—the post office, 
the telegraphs, the railways . . . If the crises demonstrate the incapacity of 
the bourgeoisie for managing any longer modern productive forces, the 
transformation of the great establishments for production and distribution 
into joint-stock companies, trusts and state property, show how unneces- 
sary the bourgeoisie are for that purpose .. . But the transformation, either 
into joint-stock companies and trusts or state-ownership does not do away 
with the capitalist nature of the productive forces. In the joint-stock com- 
panies and trusts this is obvious. And the modern state, again, is only the 
organization that bourgeois society takes on in order to support the ex- 
ternal conditions of the capitalist mode of production against the encroach- 
ments as well of the workers as of the individual capitalist. The modern 
state, no matter what its form, is essentially a capitalist machine, the state 
of the capitalists, the ideal personfication of the total national capital. The 
more it proceeds to the taking over of productive forces, the more citizens 
does it exploit. The workers remain wage-workers—proletarians. The capi- 
tal relation is not done away with. It is rather brought to a head. (Engels, 
Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, pp. 121 ff. My emphasis—A. G.) 


The measure of state control and ownership has not proceeded 
as far as Engles believed, even in fascist Germany, although the 
resultant class relations described are entirely accurate, as evi- 
denced by post-war Europe and America. 


Without understanding this capitalism, it is impossible to 
understand the Third Reich and we propose to show how Ger- 
many fits precisely into this pattern of monopoly capitalism as a 
system of world economy. 
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Macdonald’s Germany Through a 
Looking Glass 


Germany is a new society, says Macdonald, not capitalist. To 
be sure, he adds, uncertain of himself, capitalists do in fact exist, 
but only in form. Private ownership in the means of production 
prevails—but only in form. Profits are made—but the profit sys- 
tem exists only in form. Wage labor is present—but only in form; 
the free labor market no longer exists. The market exists—but 
only in form. There is a stock exchange and “the speculator buys 
and sells stocks and bonds’—but this is only a form. “The old 
capitalist forms exist,” he says, “but they express an entirely dif- 
ferent content” (emphasis in original—A. G.). What, then, is 
new? The state controls! There is no longer a profit system! 
There is only production for use, planned economy! “Germany 
has destroyed the world market.” What utter nonsense! 

Since the Versailles treaty, the principal effort of German 
capitalism (once the failure of the proletarian revolution was cer- 
tain) has been directed to breaking the chains imposed upon it 
by the victorious Allies, to escape the heavy war reparations, to 
acquire colonies, establish a place in the division of the world 
markets, and to realize an equal status in the markets of raw ma- 
terials. How could the “enormous German plant” enjoy a normal 
existence under the Versailles restrictions? Obviously, it could 
not and Germany faced utter and complete collapse. The Weimar 
régime recognized this, but on the basis of inter-class relations 
and internal prostration, could do little about it, although its at- 
tempts were many. Hitler understood it even better than the Stre- 
semanns and Briinings and he understood that it was necessary to 
solve internal class relations first and then to rearm to bring about 
a possibility of realizing German needs. 

The democratic bourgeois régime of Germany tried by peace- 
ful and persuasive means to obtain large concessions from the 
Allies and failed. The early attempts at a German-Austrian cus- 
toms union were met with a direct order to desist or suffer the 
penalty of a renewed Allied military intervention. Under the con- 
ditions of post-war economy none of the other imperialist powers 
could grant Germany basic concessions without injuring their 
own profit economies. Anglo-French imperialism recognized that 
a German-Austrian customs union meant the creation of a Ger- 
man Middle European tariff alliance to establish a stronger mo- 
nopoly (fusing German and Austrian capital under the former’s 
domination) to deal on a world scale with other gigantic monop- 
olies. 

The fascists came to power as the result of a combination of 
factors, not the least of which was the aim of finance capital to 
place in power a party of its own image, determined to bring 
about a rebirth of German imperialism, no matter what the effort 
or what clashes might be engendered. 

What has the Hitler régime accomplished? First and fore- 
most, the destruction of the organized working class, their power 
of resistance, the reduction of their living standards, and the 
intensification of their exploitation at the hands of monopoly cap- 
italism. Second, the rearmament of the nation. Third, securing 
the power of the heavy metallurgical industries over all other cap- 
italist groupings through the medium of war orders, a revival of 
German industry in general in preparation for war. And finally, 
reclamation of German territories in Europe and seizure of non- 
German areas. Germany, slowly but surely, has been breaking 
into the world market and reéstablishing her pre-1914 threat to 
the other powers in a period of international decay and sharpened 
world competition. 

German economy today is a war economy and contains all the 
abnormalities of a war economy in addition to other abnormali- 
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ties under which German economy has operated for the past 
twenty years. In truth, the whole Hitler era is marked by the rise 
of a war economy. The war effort is directed by the state. In its 
present role it has only extended the characteristic tendency of 
monopoly capitalism. 

These accomplishments were realized on basically capitalistic 
grounds, as even Macdonald admits, since he says that before 1936 
Germany was capitalist. It is in that year that the social change 
supposedly took place. This is featured by state control, planned 
economy and production for use. What actually did occur in Ger- 
many? We shall have occasion to refer to Italy also, since it is, 
despite Macdonald’s failure to discuss that country, a fascist na- 
tion and the forerunner of Hitler’s Germany. Macdonald’s delib- 
erate avoidance of a discussion of Italy is indicated for the reason 
that there a more simple capitalism operates and his theories are 
even more ludicrous in the light of developments. 


The *“*New Social Order’’ in Practice 


In their franker moments, when propaganda for mass con- 
sumption and the confusion of Macdonald is not required, the 
fascist spokesmen really characterize their system and the purpose 
of their anti-capitalist revolution.” The fascist spokesman Luigi 
Villari in The Economics of Fascism, writes: 


Fascism .. . is definitely a system of class collaboration. It rejects the 
idea of class and of contrast between classes, and aims at conciliating the 
aspirations of all the categories of the population in the nation as a whole. 

Does it challenge capitalism? If by capitalism we mean simply the 
classical liberal economic theory of laissez faire, fascism does represent a 
new spirit [!], inasmuch as it provides a form of economic planning which 
in some quarters is regarded as tantamount to a kind of state socialism. 
But if by capitalism we mean individual enterprise and the possession of 
the means of production by private individuals, fascism by no means rejects 
it. In fascist economics the state steps in only to correct the defects and 
deficiencies of private enterprise and intervenes where private enterprise 
has failed, but the capitalist principle is accepted. (P. 111. My emphasis 
—A. G.) 


Please note, Comrade Macdonald, how concise and categori- 
cal! Germany and Italy have conformed to this pattern. The “in- 
terests” of the workers are now represented by the “impartial” 
state and the fascist labor organizations. The immediate aim of 
the fascist power was to make impossible strikes or any kind of 
struggle by the workers which might interfere with the constant 
functioning of the industrial machine. Have they succeeded? 
Even Macdonald recognizes it but does not place it in its proper 
context when discussing fascist economy because he does not rea- 
lize its significance in bourgeois production. Here the state enacts 
the réle depicted by Engels. , 

The prohibition of strikes and class struggles in Germany and 
Italy are obligatory for their economy. Strike prohibition is not 
primarily a political question, it is an economic one of the highest 
importance, for Italy because of its low level of development, for 
Germany because of its relation to world economy. 

Referring to strikes, solidarizing class battles, Villari writes: 


One of the chief benefits of the present [the fascist] régime is the 
complete elimination of these episodes of violence. (Ibid., p. 64.) 


And why? Because 


. a poor country like Italy—whose economic life was only beginning 
to develop, whose production and working capital was still insufficient— 
could ill afford such disorders. (Jbid., p. 66.) 


Thus, the prohibition of the class struggle in Italy was incum- 
bent in order that the capitalist class might develop its economy. 
Between 1920 and 1924, strikes were reduced from 2,070 to 260, 
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and when Mussolini’s power was consolidated, strikes disap- 
peared, while the level of existence of the proletariat was mate- 
rially reduced. Villari writes: 7 


Society’s interest [!] is that production should continue, and that its 
costs should not be so high as to prevent national industry from competing 
with that of other countries! (Ibid., p. 95. My emphasis—A. G.) 


The quotations speak for themselves. 

Germany even more than Italy requires class peace and “na- 
tional unity” (at the point of the bayonet) to enable it to wage 
the struggle for world power. Its international position requires 
the ruthless exploitation of the proletariat for competitive eco- 
nomic purposes. And the efficiency of German industry today is 
in a large measure the result of the enslavement of the proletariat 
and the subordination of the entire industrial apparatus to war 
aims. 

Capitalism is not only a system of class inequality, it is also a 
system of state inequality. Germany and Italy represent two bour- 
geois nations struggling for their existence in world economy. 


In Whose Class Interests? 


As a result of the first World War, and even prior thereto, the 
tendency toward nationalization in certain industrial branches 
existed in all bourgeois countries. Yet in the years following Mus- 
solini’s seizing power, a process of denationalization occurred in 
the following industrial branches: match, telephone, insurance, 
municipal power plants, state railways and postal service. They 
were either turned into the hands of private capital or there oc- 
curred an increase of private power and private capital. 

Moreover, the victory of fascism was followed with direct 
state hand-outs to private capital. In the pre-Hitler era, the Gel- 
senkirchen Company received from the government $125,000,000 
for stock establishing government control. Hitler returned this 
stock to the company for $100,000,000—a neat increase to the 
company. 

As a result of bank crashes, the Weimar régime in 1931 estab- 
lished control over the following banks: Dresdner-Bank u. Danat, 
Commerz u. Privatbank and the Deutsche Bank u. Diskonte Ge- 
sellschaft. Government control ended in 1937, five years after the 
establishment of the Third Reich. 

Shipbuilding, a state monopoly by virtue of stock ownership, 
ended in 1936. The government returned its stock to the Deutsche 
Schiff u. Machinebau and Hamburg Sud-Amerika. 

On December 13, 1935, the law of 1919 socializing power pro- 
duction was repealed and returned to private ownership and 
control. 

Tax exemption, a very typical bourgeois method of subsidiz- 
ing capital, was widespread in Italy and Germany with the ad- 
vent of fascism. In Italy supplemental taxes on negotiable securi- 
ties was abolished; tax exemptions were permitted large corpora- 
tions which merged and the 10 per cent tax on capital invested in 
banking was abolished. 

Throughout the years of Hitler’s rule the same process was 
experienced. A law was passed in 1933-1934 authorizing indus- 
trialists to deduct from their taxable income money expended on 
new equipment! The government reimbused owners for expenses 
in repairing houses, factories and stores. Tax delinquents had 
their debts reduced by half. In July, 1933, legislation was passed 
providing tax exemptions to new business firms. In 1934, the 
government granted tax reductions in the amount of 500 million 
marks to facilitate resumption of business. Income taxes for 1934- 
1935 were reduced by half of what they were in 1931-1932. And 
in 1935 a reduction was granted on inheritance taxes. The state 
also prohibited new industries competing with the old. And non- 
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conforming industries were forced into associations with big mo- 
nopolies! 

Beyond the Brenner Pass, in Italy, the fascist régime gave 
direct subsidies to industry. The Ansaldo Metal Trust was given 
400 million lira. Banco di Roma, Banco di Napoli, Banco de Si- 
cilia, Banco de Milano, Credito Italiano, Banco Commercialo, all 
insolvent, were made solvent by the state! The state, the good old 
impartial state, set up the Society to Finance Italian Industry with 
a capital of a half billion lira. 


To be sure, all of this was done to stimulate industry. But 
note carefully, that there were not and are not to this day, expro- 
priations of the capitalist class, and no nationalization. Quite the 
contrary, a revival of industry and the acquisition of profits was 
realized with state assistance. This was accompanied by repri- 
vatization of nationalized sectors of economy. 


Let us return to Germany. In 1932, industrial production 
stood at 57.2 as compared with 103.0 in 1929. A revival was ex- 
perienced six months prior to Hitler’s triumph. In 41% years of 
Nazi rule the 1929 level was reached. How marvelous, swoons 
Macdonald. How superior to democratic capitalism. And he 
writes: 


In my opinion the superiority of fascist to capitalist economy is due 
less to its undoubtedly more intense exploitation of human labor than to 
its superior ability to plan and control national production without hin- 
drance from the archaic market system. (Emphasis mine—A. G.) 


I have already shown that Germany’s economic situation 
stems directly from its relation to the world market, to which 
its economy is subjected. Macdonald’s remarks anent the market 
is stuff and nonsense, for he overlooks the essential fact that in 
the war, the government has become the chief home market, in 
the absence of widespread exports and participation in world 
economy. 


German economy has developed in a completely one-sided 
manner: an increase of capital goods production, decline in con- 
sumers’ gocds despite increases in population and demand. In 
the absence of a strong position in world economy, rearmament 
has served as the basis for economic revival. Control and restric- 
tions in production grew out of rearmament needs. Thus, in 1932 
one billion marks were spent on rearmament, while in 1937, fif- 
teen billions were so absorbed. With the outbreak of the war, this 
has risen to thirty billion marks yearly. In 1932, only 2 per cent 
of the national income was diverted into rearmament, while in 
1937, 22 per cent was so spent and in the war, from 55 to 65 per 
cent of the national income has been siphoned off. In these figures 
is to be found the explanation for the economic revival of Ger- 
man industry and the great abnormalities in economic life. 

The internal debt has reached a fantastic level which threatens 
an inflationary stage. But this obvious fact is lost on Macdonald, 
who declares that under Germany’s “controlled” economy no 
inflation is possible; the government controls currency. It would 
have been better had Macdonald left this question alone entirely. 
German finances, it is true, are controlled by the government, but 
it is a financial system that is based upon the bayonet, the looting 
of subject countries, heavy taxes, securing immediate reparation 
payments from defeated countries and the most primitive methods 
of capitalist accumulation. 

Hitler’s measures to prevent inflation are typically capitalist 
and are only possible because of the presence of the war. The 
losses are socialized, that is, they are placed on the backs of the 
proletariat and poor peasants, while at the other pole, there is a 
steady profit accruing to the financial and industrial ruling class. 
Heavy taxation is levied to finance the war. The proletariat is 
tied to the industrial machine. In the light of German methods, 
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John T. Flynn, in the N. Y. World-Telegram of March 13, 1941, 
wrote (attention, Comrade Macdonald): 


Financial observers are becoming increasingly interested in what is 
going on in business inside of Germany. It has become the fashion here to 
talk about the great economic vigor of Germany and her fascist economy 
when the war will end . . . Better informed observers do not admire Ger- 
many’s system and its alleged vigor as much as these journalists and mili- 
tary men. As a matter of fact, the process of inflation inside Germany must 
be moving at a pretty rapid rate. Of course, Germany does not tell us too 
much about such things . . . this “great” and “efficient” German economic 
system, which is going to knock us [the United States] out of the world’s 
markets after the war, is lumbering along on no new or novel devices but 
on the same well-worn scheme of the capitalist system which has gravely 
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weakened or ruined every capitalist nation . . . and will, of course, do the 
same thing in Germany . . . Germany, in spite of Mr. Hitler's mouthings 
about the end of capitalism in a capitalist country . . . It has resorted to 
taxation until that power is exhausted. This is the good old way under all 
systems. Then it has resorted to the equally good old way of borrowing at 
the banks . . . It is possible to keep this up quite a long time—as long as 
there is a war and a dictator... 


Flynn, of course, is a dubious-liberal critic of capitalist econ- 


omy. On such concrete questions, he knows what he is talking 
about. 


Apert GATES. 


Russia--A Fascist State 


ANY COMRADES ACCEPT “in the main” Trotsky’s 
method of analyzing the U.S.S.R. but wish to change his 
conclusions. They are pursuing a false path. Trotsky’s 
basis was the state property form. If he was wrong, it is there, at 
the start. To break with that will not be as easy as might appear 
at first. The whole method of political economy is involved. 
Every generation inherits productive forces at a certain stage 
of development, hand-plows, spinning-wheels, Ford assembly 
plants. Each level of productive forces demands a corresponding 
method of exchange and consumption. Within these given con- 
ditions men form social relations, relations with each other, fund- 
amentally, classes. The class which rules production forms its 
own state and its own property forms or property relations. 
Property is the right to appropriate, which has sprung from the 
duty of organizing production or, in simpler ages, of regulating 
society. Production determines property, property does not deter- 
mine production. The property relations are but the legal expres- 
sion of the social relations of production. They have no validity 
apart from the social relations. Suppose you had asked a Southern 
slave-owner to analyze slave production. He would say that the 
first necessity was to own some property in slaves, and if he were 
a man of books, he would say that slave society rested on the 
juridical detail, the title which he had obtained when he handed 
over his money. It was Marx who exploded this bubble. The legal 
title, the juridical detail, was transferred from one owner to 
another by the sale, but not created by it; “it was created in the 
first place by the conditions of production. As soon as these have 
arrived at a point where they must shed their skin, the material 
source of the title, justified economically and historically and 
arising from the process which creates the material requirements 
of life, falls to the ground, and with it all transactions based upon 
it”.* “As soon as” in this connection does not mean the morning 
after. Particularly, though by no means always, in periods of 
revolution and counter-revolution, there is often a discrepancy 
or re-shuffling between the juridical or legal relations (property) 
and the actual productive relations. The greatest example of this 
is capitalism itself, which transformed the productive relations 
in which a laborer appropriated his own product into productive 
relations in which his labor was appropriated by others. But 
while accomplishing this, the greatest economic transformation in 
history, capitalism prudently maintained the old juridical relation, 
the form of private property. Marx therefore always insisted on 
the distinction between “self-earned property” and “capitalistic 
private property” and in a famous passage he demonstrated how 


1. Capital, I, p., 886. 2. Capital, I, p., 640. 


“the separation of property from labor has become the neces- 
sary consequence of a law that originated in their identity”* A 
very important conclusion can be drawn from this. The same 
property relations can be the legal expression of a revolutionary 
(or counter-revolutionary) transformation in the social relations 
of production. This is not the same as the process of one class 
substituting itself for another class in the same type of society. 
It is the substitution of one method of production for another 
method of production within the same formal juridical relations. 

So fundamental to Marx’s method was this distinction between 
property relations and the social relations of production that he 
refused to recognize property forms or property relations at all, 
unless they included the total relations of production; “outside of 
these relations bourgeois property is nothing but a metaphysical 
or juristic illusion.”* For Marx, “to define bourgeois property is 
nothing other than to explain all the social relations of bourgeois 
production”.* He wrote of the “various forms of private property, 
as, for example, wages, trade value, price, money, etc”.’ Bourgeois 
property relations could only be defined “by a critical analysis of 
political economy, embracing the whole of the relations of 
property, not in their juridical expression as relations of will, 
but in their real form as relations of material production. As 
Proudhon subordinated the whole of these economic relations to 
the juridical notion of property, he could not go beyond the re- 
sponse which had been already given by Brissot before 1789 and 
in the same terms ‘Property is Robbery.’ ”’ 

Trotsky committed a similar error. With irrevocable emphasis 
he declared that his basis was the property form. His initial and 
overwhelming mistake was to identify state property indivisibly 
wth the proletariat as ruling class. As late as October 1933 he 
declared that a “real civil war” between the proletariat and the 
bureaucracy was impossible.* The history of his theory is the 
record of his retreat step by step from his initial position until 
in the “U.S.S.R. in War” he abandoned it. 

Thus Trotsky and we who followed him failed to distinguish 
between first, means of production in the hands of the state where 
the state is merely an economic form like a trust, a bank, or a 
cartel; second, state ownership as a purely juridical relation, 
which tells us no more than that it is the duty of the state to 
organize production and distribute the product; and third, a 
workers’ state, 7.e., a state transitional to socialism; this last is 
not a juridical question at all but a question of the economic 
conditions and social relations of production, which can be 
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summed up in one phrase: is the working class master or not? 
The third category includes the other two. But neithér singly 
nor together do the first two necessarily include the third. We 
have made a colossal error here in the past. We must recognize 
it frankly, abondon the method decisively, trace its histori- 
cal and theoretical roots and consequences, and start afresh. 
Lucky for us that we have not to do it in the heat of action as 
the Bolsheviks in 1917. 

Within the state property form the working class can be 
master as in 1921 or enslaved as in 1941. Two such antithetical 
social relationships alter the entire character and movement of 
production, that is to say, the very type of economy. 


Capital Is Conditioned on Wage-Labor 


We must begin with productive relations, and not in Russia, 
but with the productive relations of the capitalist epoch as 
analyzed by Marx. Implicit with many is the idea that Marx 
did not “foresee” fascism or Stalinist Russia. Certainly Marx 
did not “foresee” anything. He was an economist, not a rabbi. 
(How these primitive habits of thought persist!) But he cer- 
tainly thought he had discovered the essential characteristics of 
all modern society. Let us see what he meant. 

For Marx, means of production and laborers are the basis 
of all societies, and the special way these are united distinguish 
the various economic epochs from each other. In earlier epochs, 
means of production were united with the slave or the serf. 
Though owned, they were not capital. Wage-labor is the specific 
condition of the r.eans of production assuming the form of 
capital. And this one historical condition, says Marx, comprises 
a world’s history. The wage-laborer sells his labor-power for a 
fixed time. The wage-laborer is entirely divorced from the means 
of production. In these respects capitalist society is unique. Neither 
the communal laborer, the ancient slave, nor the serf were 
divorced from the means of production. All produced mainly 
their own subsistence and the subsistence of their masters. They 
did not predominantly produce commodities for exchange. Hence 
the stagnant character of their production. Marx saw that society, 
after four hundred years of capitalist development and the creation 
of the world market, could never again go back to subsistence 
production. Therefore the future in its broad outline was plain. 
The mass of humanity would increasingly be wage-laborers and 
for this reason the means of production would continue to be 
monopolized by a few. The result of this would be increasing 
misery’ and degradation of the wage-laborers. To prevent them- 
selves from perishing the laborers would be compelled to seize 
the means of production and thereby abolish wage-labor and the 
capital relationship. Otherwise, barbarism. 

That is all he said and it is plenty. In that sense there is no 
possible economic structure of society, i.e., combination of means 
of production and laborers, which Marx’s analysis did not em- 
brace. A fascist “class” may arise, in the narrow sense that 
Bukharin speaks of rentiers in the Economic Theory of the 
Leisure Class. The fascists may even supersede the bourgeoisie 
entirely (though I see no sign of it). How would that affect the 
economic structure of society? They would produce for all, (as 
they said they would) ? But this could be done only by abolition 
of the system of wage-labor and monopoly of the means of pro- 
duction. To a Marxist the idea that a minority ruling class would 
continue to monopolize the means of production but distribute 
the product equally, is an intolerable stupidity. Or the fascists 
would bluff, mediate and maneuver, Bonapartist fashion, leaving 


9. Not necessarily increasing poverty. A worker on relief today may have more 
at his disposal than his grandfather did when working. Yet the modern worker 
fs more miserable, more frustrated and more resentful. For wages too are a 
social relation. 
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the mass of producers as wage-laborers (which is what they have 
actually done). State ownership, private property, bureaucratic 
collectivism, managerial society, all these have to be seen within 
the frame work of the fundamental relationship of capital and 
wage-labor and the ineviiable consequences. That knowledge is 
the greatest strength of our movement. With it we have a basis 
for all our analysis, whatever problems we face. Without it? 
Look at the mass of confusion and groping, patch-work and 
adventurism now proliferating in the movement. If we want to 
break with Marx’s foundation we must do so consciously and 
deliberately. 

The belief that Marx did not “analyze” Stalinist Russia springs 
from a complete imperviousness to Marx’s finest work—his 
abstract definitions. Let me give one example, Surplus value, we 
know, is generated not by the constant capital, the capital invested 
in means of production, but by the variable capital, the capital 
invested in wages. Now observe the elasticity of Marx’s method: 
“It does not alter this essential fact that the capitalist may pay 
the laborer either in money or in means of subsistence. This 
alters merely the mode of existence of the value advanced by the 
capitalist, seeing that in one case it has the form of money for 
which the laborer himself buys his means of subsistence on the 
market, in the other case that of means of subsistence which he 
consumes directly.” Marx is now trimming his definition to the 
bone. “A developed capitalist production rests indeed on the 
assumption that the laborer is paid in money and more generally 
on the assumption that the process of production is promoted 
by the process of circulation, in other words, by the monetary 
system.” The monetary system promotes but it is not absolutely 
necessary, so Marx throws it out. “But the production of surplus 
value—and consequently the capitalization of the advanced sum 
of values—has its source neither in the money form, nor in the 
natural form of wages, or of the capital invested in the purchase 
of labor power. It arises out of the exchange of value for a power 
creating value, the conversion of a constant into a variable 
magnitude.” Yet you can quote Marx on money interminably and 
drug yourself into the belief that a society which does not use 
money in the process of production is not capitalist. But it is 
precisely in the superb simplicity of these definitions, that we can 
grasp the insight which led him to say: “I have discovered the 
economic law of motion of modern society.” Trotsky on the other 
hand says that the bureauacracy is not a capitalist class because 
it has neither stocks nor bonds! The far-reaching character of 
this error shows how deeply Trotsky was entangled in the most 
superficial aspects of property relations. Marx almost always 
makes jokes at stocks and bonds. They are merely titles to sur- 
plus-value. They do not determine capitalist production. We shall 
soon see this misconception. coming up again. If Hitler wiped 
away stocks and bonds tomorrow, and paid wages in subsistence, 
how the typewriters would tick with new societies. 


Wage-Labor in Russia 


In Russia the proletariat is a class of wage-laborers. The 
peasantry, despite all the fictions of the property forms, are 
wage-laborers, some of them receiving part of their wages in 
subsistence and all receiving a strictly controlled bonus on the 
year’s work. This predominance of wage-labor makes the means 
of production capital. The means of production, monopolized 
by a section of society, in their réle of capital, have an inde- 
pendent life and movement of their own. The bureaucracy then 
becomes what Marx always insisted the capitalist class is, 
merely the representative, the agent, the personification, the in- 
carnation of capital. The agents or representatives of the means 
of production as capital can call it state property or common 
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property or private property or Peruvian property or bureau- 
catic state socialist property if they have good enough reason 
for doing so. They may have monopolized the means of produc- 
tion for five generations or for five years. They may organize 
and appropriate in open competition with each other or through 
their state. They may plan the economy and lead it to chaos or 
they may have simple old-fashioned chaos without plan. But 
from the juridical and metaphysical fiction of the abstract property 
relations to Stalin’s new 15 year plan, all are to be analyzed and 
appraised only in the light of the primary social relation, 
the class struggle. Here you have two alternatives. You can say 
with the Cannonites that the proletariat is still the ruling class and 
Russia transitional to socialism by way of chaotic economy, the 
G.P.U., prisons as factories, factories as prisons, corruption of the 
international proletariat. That is criminal nonsense but it is 
logical and consistent crime. But you cannot like Shachtman call 
the bureaucracy a class whose state control “guarantees economic 
and political supremacy’”” and at the same time call Russia “a 
transitional and therefore unstable social order.”” American 
capitalism is an unstable but not a transitional social order. You 
can have a social order transitional to socialism or back to capital- 
ism, with the proletariat as ruling class or struggling to maintain 
its position as ruling class. Or you can have another type of 
society with defined social relations. But both together? No. 
If you say with Shachtman that the bureaucracy is a class and 
“owns the state and therewith the state property” you are saying 
that the ruling class in Russia “owns” the means of production. 
What you are saying in reality is that the ruling class is in such 
a productive relation to the working class that the means of 
production thereby become capital. That is what Marx meant 
by saying that capital was conditioned on wage-labor. Ii you 
don’t want that, then back to the old degenerated workers’ state 
conception. 

The relationship of capital and wage-labor has certain con- 
sequences. It constantly increases the misery, oppression and 
degradation of the workers. I can show, not only from the 
testimony of Victor Serge and Yvon, but from independent in- 
vestigation of Stalinist sources, that the average income of the 
Russian workers which in 1936 was already less than it was in 
1913, is today somewhere between 50 and 75 percent of the 1913 
level, despite the manifold increase in production. The workers’ 
oppressions, slavery and degradation are the worse in the world. 
Never before has there been a régime in which the gap has been 
so wide between what is preached and what is practised. The deg- 
radation of human personality has reached unbelievable depths. 
Socialism will be built by free men, not by driven slaves. Stalinist 
society can build only capitalist barabarism. And it is and will 
become more barbarous not in spite of but because of the 
immense centralisation of capital, this time in the hands of the 
state. That is precisely Marx’s theory of increasing misery. 

In 1936, Trotsky admitted that 15% of the population in 
Russia received roughly as much of the national income as the 
remaining 85%. Today that disproportion is infinitely wider, 
and approaches the distribution in capitalist states. Here we 
have, exemplified, Marx’s theory of capitalist distribution. Distri- 
bution is merely the reverse or reflex of the social relations of 
production. Accumulation of wealth at one end of society and 
misery at the other is a law of all societies. But this process in 
slave society is entirely different to the process in capitalist society. 
In capitalist society, misery and wealth accumulate directly be- 
cause of the increasing productivity of labor. Hence the dynamism 
of capitalist development and the long centuries of ancient and 
medieval stagnation. For historical reasons this movement has 
been tremendously accelerated in Russia. But the movement itself 
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is strictly economic. It is illusory to hope that if given a chance, 
Stalin will change and raise the standard of living of the masses. 
That is Christianity, not Marxism. “The level of wages is not 
fixed by legislation but by economic factors.” Stalin remains 
where he is because he knows better than to attempt any funda- 
mental change in distribution without a fundamental change in 
class relations. Only when production is ruled by the producers 
themselves and, without too much delay, on an international 
scale, can the permanent crisis be resolved. When the crisis is sup- 
pressed economically it breaks out politically. It is suppressed po- 
litically by a gigantic apparatus of repression and wholesale mas- 
sacre. Planned terror cements the planned economy. (Strange 
that the professional dialecticians cannot recognize the unity of 
these opposites!) Accumulation combined with misery are inter- 
twined aspects of a unity—the process of capitalist production. 
On this rock Trotsky foundered. All who follow his path will 


suffer a similar fate with greater speed and less excuse. 


Trotsky’s Dilemma 


In one of his last articles Trotsky exposed his dilemma. “The 
October revolution pursued two intimately related tasks: first the 
socialization of the means of production, and the raising through 
planned economy, of the country’s economic level; second, the 
building on this foundation of . . . a socialist society administered 
by its members as a whole. The first task in its basic outlines has 
been realized; despite the influence of bureuacratism, the superi- 
ority of planned economy has revealed itself with indisputable 
force.” Now for what he says is intimately related. “It is other- 
wise with the social régime. In place of approaching socialism 
it moves further away.” So that, though intimately related, they 
grow further part. Why? “Owing to historical causes, which 
cannot properly be dealt with here, there has developed on the 
foundation of the October revolution a new privileged caste which 
concentrates in its hands all power and which devours an ever 
greater portion of the national income”.” Why? That is the ques- 
tion of questions. Trotsky could never give a satisfactory answer. 
And yet the solution is simple. What economics hath joined 
together not even history can put asunder. Make the verbally in- 
timate relation really intimate by changing two words in the 
last sentence: “. . . a new privileged caste which concentrates in 
its hands all power and therefore devours an ever greater portion 
of the national income.” Trotsky says that there isn’t enough to 
go round. But why do the workers get the short end? Why does 
it grow worse every year? Will it ever stop? The growing misery 
of the Russian workers is not due to preparations for the war. 
It is between 1935 and 1941 that the income of the bureaucracy 
in relation to the workers has reached the most fantastic heights. 
Like Brissot and Proudhon who made property an “independent 
relation,” Trotsky is compelled to explain all by super-theft, by 
declaring that Stalin’s state is organized nine-tenths for stealing 
and Stalin’s supporters are thieves.” That is useful as agitation. 
It is not analysis. The only explanation is that the predominance 
of wage-labor compels inevitable results. 

Was there wage-labor in Leninist Russia? In form only; or 
yes and no, as is inevitable in a transitional state, but much more 
no than yes. The rule of the proletariat created a new economy. 
Whereas in a capitalist society the basic relationship is on the one 
hand wage-labor and on the other hand means of production in 
the hands of the capitalist class, in Leninist Russia the relation- 
ship was: the form of wage-labor only on the one hand because 
on the other were the means of production in the hands of the 
laborer who owned the property through the state. This 
made the class relations so different from those of capitalism as to 
alter the whole character and movement of wages and make 
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Russia socialist “in principle.” To lump this together with wage- 
labor in the Marxian sense is to believe that the way from New 
York to Montreal is the same as the way from New York to Miami. 
It is to miss completely the réle of the Russian proletarian state 
in the transition period. The aim was to increase well-being 
instead of misery. Without world revolution workers’ ownership 
was doomed. During the first Five Year Plan Stalin tried to abol- 
ish transition. It cost the lives of some ten million men. It is im- 
possible here to trace the complicated economic development. But 
first the workers lost direct control; then the Stalinist constitu- 
tion marked the end of even the pretense that the workers owned 
anything, and wage-labor therefore takes its unchecked course 
of increasing the misery of the Russian workers except for 
Stakhanovites and others whom Stalin bribes to support his 
régime. This is exactly what Marx “foresaw”. Before this dis- 
cussion is ended, it will be seen that far from being outside Marx’s 
analysis, Stalinist Russia is the greatest affirmation of his analysis 
of capital hitherto seen. 


Is Russian economy “progressive”? What is an economy 
abstracted from the class relations? As Stalinist chaos revealed 
itself, Trotsky could maintain the doubtful contention of a pro- 
gressive economy only by the uncontested fiction of the proletariat 
as ruling class. By 1939 all he could say was: “Wait at least until 
after the war and then, if there is no revolution, we shall have to 
admit that nationalized economy can support an exploiting class.” 
In plain words, Trotsky’s theory came to a complete impasse. In 
reality, the economy was progressive, not because of state-owner- 
ship in general and planned economy in general, but because the 
state which owned was a working-class state and the economy 
was therefore directed in the interests of society as a whole. When, 
by 1936, all power was definitely lost, then the economy might 
grow absolutely—there is nothing to prevent world capitalism 
doing that—but the total social relations increasingly became such 
as to destroy even such planning as was possible, and keep the 
economy and the whole of society in a state of permanent crisis. 
Stalinist Russia, like American capitalism, is transitional to crisis 
and collapse and transitional to nothing else. How can that be 
progressive? Shachtman, by making the bureaucracy into a class 
and yet half-employing Trotsky’s method, has pushed Trotsky’s 
initial error, excusable when it was originally made, to an impos- 
sible extreme. In Germany and Russia the ruling class possesses, 
uses as its own, and for its own interests the means of production? 
Yes, says Shachtman. The German bourgeoisie and the Stalinist 
bureaucracy are both fetters on the productive forces? Yes, again. 
Both in Germany and Russia these rulers monopolize all advan- 
tages of the socialization of labor and increased productivity while 
among the workers grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, 
degradation, exploitation. Yes. In each country the state plans the 
economy to increase class power, prestige and revenues. Yes. In 
each country only a proletarian, social revolution can change 
this..Yes. Then why may we not call the bureaucracy a capitalist 
class of the same economic type as the German bourgeoisie? Says 
Shachtman: “the juridical detail” of ownership is of the “pro- 
foundest importance.” This is indeed the magnification of a 
juridical relation into the basis of society. Shachtman does not 
see that his article proves the economic identity of Germany and 
Russia. The intellectual reason for his failure to recognize this is 
that he has not made the break with Trotsky’s approach. What is 
worse, he carries it over from Russia to Germany. For example: 
“(Hitler’s] boldness and ‘radicalism’ in all spheres is directed 
toward maintaining that ‘juridical detail’, that is, capitalist soci- 
ety, to the extent to which it is at all possible to maintain it in the 
period of its decay.” So capitalist society depends on Hitler’s not 
changing that juridical detail, in fact for Shachtman, capitalist 
society is that juridical detail, ownership. This is our old friend, 
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the slave-owner again, who believes that slave production rests on 
his ownership of the slave. Marx worked for forty years to prove 
not that but the opposite. “The level of wages is not fixed by 
legislation but by economic factors. The phenomenon of capital- 
ist exploitation does not rest on a legal disposition but on the 
purely economic fact that labor-power plays in this exploita- 
tion the réle of a merchandise possessing among other char- 
acteristics, the agreeable quality of producing value—more than 
the value it consumes in the form of the laborer’s means of 
subsistence.” That is German society and Russia, both capital- 
ist. This is no incidental mistake. Shachtman’s whole article is 
built on it. But note that it is Trotsky’s methodology on Russia 
applied to capitalism. Russia was a worker’s state because the 
state owned. So now, according to Shachtman, Germany is a 
capitalist state because the capitalists own. Social relations? 
The workers? The movement of production? All subordinated 
to the metaphysical and juristic fiction of an abstract property 
relation, ownership. We must get rid of this method of think- 
ing. It is bourgeois, and will lead us straight into the camp 
of the bourgeoisie. However calmly and educationally we wish to 
discuss the Russian question we must bear this tremendous fact 
always in mind. After nearly twenty-five years of work and 
thought on the Russian question, the successor of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin, pursuing a consistent line, invited us to enter one of 
the war-camps and we refused. But for the accident of circum- 
stance we would have been on one side of the barricades and the 
leader of the October revolution on the other. It is to do Trotsky 
and ourselves a great injustice not to realize that fundamental 
concepts of thought, bourgeois on the one hand and Marxist on 
the other (there are no others), are here involved. Of that, more 
later. 

Today the bureaucracy, like any other capitalist class, in pro- 
portion to its political solidarity, plans in order to get as much 
surplus value as possible from the workers, it plans to preserve 
itself against other capitalist classes. An individual capitalist who 
is unable to extract surplus value goes bankrupt, gets a govern- 
ment subsidy, or allows his capital to lie fallow. The state, as 
national capitalist, produces in certain branches at a loss, which 
is atoned for by gain in others. Why is the total national capital 
any the less capital because it exploits the workers under unified 
control instead of in separate conflicting parts? The proof of 
this will be long in coming. It will involve a new Capital. The 
competition between capitalist and capitalist is a distinctly subor- 
dinate relation, a conflict over the distribution of the surplus value. 
Marx said so often. The decisive social relation is the antagonism 
between workers and capitalists over the production of the sur- 
plus-value—the class struggle. It is not merely a more important 
relation than the rest. It determines the rest. Why else do we lay 
all our stress on the class struggle? Profit is only a “peculiar 
form” of surplus value. Surplus value can take the form of 
capitalist wages, “for quantity and quality of work performed” 
(in Russia today its distribution takes very unusual forms). But 
it can be produced in only one way. All analysis, research and 
theorizing, however “profound,” are useless unless they deal with 
these apparently very elementary but in reality decisive questions. 

The Russian question is no isolated question but is the ques- 
tion of our economic epoch today. Marx and Engels taught that 
without the proletarian revolution the state would be compelled 
to take over capitalist property and make it state-owned (Shacht- 
man will never to able to accept this. He cannot, without ripping 
his position on Russia to pieces or by confusing still further 
capital as property with capital as function.) The German capital- 
ist, with every social relation of production, wages, trade, profit, 
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all controlled by the state, is little more than a state-functionary. 
This was accomplished by one agency in one way. How it will be 
done elsewhere, and by what stages, we do not and cannot know. 
There will be advances and retreats, even in Germany, but the 
whole moves inevitably towards state-ownership. Stalin, contrary 
to Trotsky’s persistent premonitions, strengthens state property, 
but if private property were restored in Russia tomorrow, it would 
inevitably be statified again. Socialization of the labor process 
proceeds apace in every country, with consequent socialization 
of exchange, and rigid regulation of every commodity, of which 
labor power is the chief. Today these conditions, or sheer chaos, 
demand statification, and they will have it. If the proletariat 
does not statify,—the bourgeoisie will. But by so doing, it intensi- 
fies every contradiction of capitalism and drives society on the 
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road to ruin. Of capitalist barbarism Stalinist Russia is a fore- 
runner. Under no circumstances is it to be defended. 

The above is the bare but basic outline. That is all there is 
space for. Specific differences in economic and social conditions, 
and the historical origin of Hitlerite and Stalinist society are very 
great, and will later be the subject of careful differentiation. But 
it was necessary first to establish the fundamental identity of a 
wage-laboring working class and a state controlling all aspects of 
economic, political and social life. This is the general formula of 
capitalist decline and determines the steady progress to greater 
and greater barbarism and nothing else, until the socialist revolu- 
tion. The future of society can therefore be clearly posed, fascist 
barbarism or socialism. 


J. R. JOHNSON. 


Archives of the Revolution 


Documents Relating to the History and Doctrine of Revolutionary Marxism 


Tradition and Revolutionary Policy 


The question of the relation between 
the party’s tradition and its policy is far 
from a simple one, particularly in our 
epoch. Many times, in the recent period, 
we have had to speak of the immense 
importance of the theoretical and practical 
tradition of our party and have declared 
that in no case could we permit the break- 
ing of our ideological lineage. But it is 
necessary for us to agree on the way to 
conceive the tradition of the party. For 
this, we shall have to commence with some 
historical examples in order to base our 
conclusions upon them. 


Let us take the “classic” party of the 
Second International, the German social 
democracy. Its fifty-year old “traditional” 
policy was based upon the adaptation to 
parliamentarism and to the uninterrupted 
growth of the organiation, the press and 
the treasury. This tradition, which is pro- 
foundly alien to us, had a semi-automatic 
character: every day flowed naturally from 
the one before it and also, naturally, pre- 
pared the one to follow. The organization 
grew, the press developed, the cash-balance 
swelled. 


It is in this automatism that the whole 
generation following Bebel took shape: a 
generation of bureaucrats, philistines and 
dull-wits whose political physiognomy was 
revealed in the first hours of the imperi- 
alist war. Every congress of the social 
democracy spoke invariably of the old 
tactic of the party consecrated by tradition. 
And in actuality the tradition was power- 
ful. It was an automatic, acritical, con- 
servative tradition which ended by suffo- 
cating the revolutionary will of the party. 


The war finally deprived the political 


We publish herewith, for the first time 
in this country, another chapter from a 
series of articles written by Leon Trotsky 
for the Moscow Pravda towards the end 
of 1923 and later assembled in a brochure 
under the general title of The New Course. 
The articles marked the beginning of Trot- 
sky’s open struggle against the “trio” of 
Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev, then the 
leaders of the growing bureaucracy that 
finally devoured the Communist party and 
usurped power in the Soviet Union. Zin- 
oviev and Kamenev acknowledged, three 
years later, that Trotsky had been right 
in his 1923 criticism. This masterful chap- 
ter from The New Course is not only inval- 
uable for an understanding of the history 
of the period, but has also a lively con- 
temporary interest by virtue of the brill- 
iant and penetrating analysis it makes of 
the theme dealt with. ED. 


life of Germany of its “traditional” equil- 
ibrium. From the very first days of its 
oficial existence, the young communist 
party entered the tempestuous period of 
crises and overturns. Nevertheless, in the 
course of its relatively brief history, one 
observes not only the creative but also the 
conservative role of tradition which, at 
every stage, at every turning point, collides 
with the objective needs of the movement 
and the critical mind of the party. 

Right in the first period of the existence 
of German communism, the direct struggle 
for the power became its heroic tradition. 
The terrible events of March, 1921, re- 
vealed that the party did not yet have 
sufficient forces to attain its goal. It was 
necessary to make a turn-about face 


towards the struggle for the masses beiore 
beginning again the direct struggle for 
power. 

This turn-about face was hard to ac- 
complish because it ran counter to the new 
tradition. In the Russian party today, all 
the differences of opinion, even the insig- 
nificant ones, that rose in the party or in 
its Central Committee in recent years, are 
being recalled. Perhaps it would also be 
fitting to recall the cardinal disagreement 
manifested at the time of the Third Con- 
gress of the Communist International. Now 
it is plain that the turn made at that time 
under the leadership of Lenin, in spite of 
the fierce resistance of a considerable part, 
and at the beginning a majority, of the 
Congress, literally saved the International 
from the destruction and decomposition 
with which it was threatened if it took 
the road of automatic, acritical “leftism” 
which, in a short space of time, had al- 
ready become a congealed tradition. 

After the Third Congress, the German 
communist party accomplishes, painfully 
enough, the necessary turn. There begins 
the period of the struggle for the masses 
under the slogan of the united front, with 
long negotiations and other pedagogical 
procedures. This tactic lasts more than 
two years and yields excellent results. But 
at the same time, these new methods of 
propaganda, prolonged, are transformed 
. . . into a new semi-automatic tradition 
whose role was very important in the 
events of the second half of 1923. 

It is now incontestable that the period 
which runs from May (beginning of the 
resistance in the Ruhr) or from July 
(collapse of this resistance) up to No- 
vember, the time when General Seeckt 
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takes power, was a clearly defined phase of 
unprecedented crisis in the life of Ger- 
many. ‘The resistance that the half- 
strangled republican Germany of Ebert- 
Cuno sought to offer to French militarism, 
broke down, dragging down with it the 
woeful social and political equilibrium of 
the country. Up to a certain point, the 
Ruhr catastrophe played for “democratic” 
Germany the same réle as, five years 
earlier, the defeat of the German troops 
for the régime of the Hohenzollerns. 

Incredible depreciation of the mark, 
economic chaos, general effervescence and 
uncertainty, decomposition of the social 
democracy, a powerful flow of workers 
into the communist ranks, general expec- 
tation of a state overturn . . . If the com- 
munist party had changed abruptly the 
rhythm of its work and had profited by 
the five or six months that history granted 
it for a direct political, organic, technical 
preparation of the seizure of power, the 
outcome of the events might have been al- 
together different from the one we wit- 
nessed in November. 

But the German party had entered the 
new brief period of this crisis, perhaps 
without precedent in world history, with 
the methods of the preceding five-year 
period of propaganda for the establish- 
ment of its influence over the masses. A 
new orientation was needed then, a new 
tone, a new way of approaching the mass, 
a new interpretation and application of the 
united front, new methods of organization 
and of technical preparation, in a word, 
an abrupt tactical turn. The proletariat 
had to see at work a revolutionary party 
marching directly to the conquest of 
power. 

But the German party continued, by 
and large, its policy of propaganda, even 
though on a larger scale. It is only in 
October that it adopts a new orientation. 
But by then it has very little time left in 
which to develop its leap. It gives its prep- 
aration a frenzied rhythm, the masses 
cannot follow it, the lack of assurance .of 
the party is communicated to the prole- 
tariat and, at the decisive moment, the 
party falls back without striking a blow. 

If the party surrendered exceptional 
positions without resistance, the principal 
reason is that it was unable, at the begin- 
ning of the new phase (May-July, 1923) 
to free itself of the automatism of its pre- 
ceding policy, established as if for years, 
and to pose squarely in its agitation, action, 
organization, technique, the problem of 
the seizure of power. 

Time is an important element of politics, 
particularly in a revolutionary epoch. You 
sometimes need years and decades to make 
up for lost months. It would have been the 
same for us if our party had not taken its 
leap in April, 1917, and had not seized 
power in October. We have very reason 
to believe that the German protetariat 
will not pay for its omission too dearly, 
for the stability of the present German 
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régime, as a result above all of the inter- 
national situation, is more than dubious. 


It is clear that, as a conservative element, 
as the automatic pressure of yesterday 
upon today, tradition represents an ex- 
tremely important force in the service of 
parties that are conservative and pro- 
foundly hostile to a revolutionary party. 
All the strength of the latter rests precisely 
in its freedom from conservative tradition- 
alism. Does this mean that it is free from 
tradition in general? Not at all. But the 
tradition of a revolutionary party is of an 
entirely different nature. 


If you now take our Bolshevik party 
in its revolutionary past and in the period 
following October, you will recognize that 
its most precious fundamental tactical 
quality is its unequalled aptitude for 
orienting itself rapidly, for changing its 
tactics quickly, for renewing its armament 
and applying new methods, in a word, for 
effecting abrupt turns. Stormy historical 
conditions made this tactic necessary. The 
genius of Lenin gave it a superior form. 
This doesn’t mean, to be sure, that our 
party is completely free from a certain 
conservative traditionalism: a mass party 
cannot have such an ideal freedom. But 
its strength manifested itself in the fact 
that traditionalism, routine, were reduced 
to a minimum by a clearsighted, pro- 
foundly revolutionary tactical initiative, 
at once bold and realistic. 

That is what the real tradition of the 
party consists of and should consist of. 

The more or less great bureaucratiza- 
tion of the party apparatus is inevitably 
accompanied by the development of con- 
servative traditionalism with all its ef- 
fects. It is better to exaggerate this danger 
than to underrate it. The indubitable fact 
that the most conservative elements of the 
apparatus are inclined to identify their 
opinions, their decisions, their procedures, 
and their mistakes with “old Bolshevism,” 


and try to identify the criticism of bureau-. 


cratism with the destruction of tradition, 
this fact, I say, is already in itself the in- 
contestable expression of a certain ideo- 
logical petrification. 

Marxism is a method of historical an- 
alysis, of political orientation, and not an 
ensemble of decisions prepared in advance. 
Leninism is the application of this method 
in the conditions of an exceptional his- 
torical epoch. It is precisely this alliance 
of the peculiarities of the epoch and of 
the method that determines that cour- 
ageous, self-confident policy of abrupt 
turns of which Lenin gave us the best 
models and which, on several occasions, he 
clarified theoretically and generalized. 

Marx said that the advanced countries 
show, in a certain measure, to the back- 
ward countries the image of their future. 
Attempts have been made to convert this 
conditional proposition into an absolute 
law which was, by and large, at the bottom 
of the “philosophy” of Russian Menshev- 
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ism. By virtue of it, limits were placed 
before the proletariat, flowing not from 
the course of the revolutionary struggle, 
but from a mechanical pattern. Menshevik 
Marxism was and remains solely the ex- 
pression of the needs of bourgeois society, 
an expression adapted to a backward 
“democracy.” In reality, it turned out 
that Russia, uniting in its economy and 
its politics extremely contradictory phe- 
nomena, was the first country to be im- 
pelled upon the road of the proletarian 
revolution. 


Neither October, Brest-Litovsk, the crea- 
tion of a regular peasant army, the system 
of requisitioning food products, the N.E.P., 
nor the State Plan were or could have 
been foreseen or predetermined by pre- 
October Marxism or Bolshevism. All these 
facts and turns were the result of the au- 
tonomous, independent, critical applica- 
tion, marked by the spirit of initiative, of 
the methods of Bolshevism to each differ- 
ent situation. 


Every decision, before being adopted, 
engendered struggles. The simple appeal 
to tradition never decided anything. In 
actuality, with each new task, with each 
new turn, it is not a question of looking 
into tradition and discovering there an 
unexisting answer, but of profiting from 
all the experience of the party in order one- 
self to find a new solution appropriate to 
the situation and, by that very fact, to en- 
rich tradition. It can even be said that 
Leninism consists in not looking backward, 
in avoiding being bound by precedents, by 
purely formal references and quotations. 


Lenin himself recently expressed this 
idea in the phrase of Napoleon: “On 
s'engage et puis on voit.” [First get into 
it, and then you see what happens.] In 
other words, once engaged in the struggle, 
not to be excessively concerned with can- 
ons and precedents, to plunge into the 
reality as it is and there seek the forces 
necessary for the victory and the paths 
leading to it. It is while following this line 
that Lenin, not once but dozens of times, 
was accused in his own party of violating 
the tradition of “old Bolshevism” and of 
repudiating it. 


Let us recall that the otsovisis’ came 
forward invariably under cover of the 
defense of the Bolshevik traditions 
against the Leninist deviation (on this 
point there are some extremely interest- 
ing materials in Krasnaya Lietopis, No. 
9). Under the exgis of “old Bolshevism” 
but in reality under the egis of formal, 
fictitious, erroneous tradition, all that was 
routinist in the party rose up against 


1A leftist faction in the Bolshevik group after 
the 1905 revolution, led by A. Bogdanov, Volsky, 
I,unacharsky, Alexinsky and Manuilsky which pub- 
lished the periodical Vperiod (Forward). Named 
otsovists because of their policy of “recalling” the 
labor representatlves from the Czarist Duma on the 
ground of the Duma’s reactionary character. Otso- 
vists is the Russian equivalent of “recallists.""—xp. 
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Lenin’s “April Theses.”” One of the his- 
torians of our party (the historians of 
our party, up to now, alas! have no 
luck) told me in the midst of the Oc- 
tober events: “J am not with Lenin 
because I am an old Bolshevik and I 
stand on the ground of the democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and peas- 
antry.” The struggle of the “left com- 
munists” against the Brest-Litovsk peace 
and for the revolutionary war also took 
place in the name of saving the revolution- 
ary traditions of the party, of the purity 
of “old Bolshevism” that had to be pro- 
tected against the dangers of state oppor- 
tunism. It is needless to recall that the 
whole criticism of the “workers’ opposi- 
tion” consisted essentially of accusing the 
party of violating the old traditions. We 
recently saw the most official interpreters 
of the traditions of the party in the na- 
tional question place themselves in contra- 
diction with the needs of the party’s policy 
in this question, as well as with the posi- 
tion of Lenin.* 

These examples could be multiplied by 
giving a mass of others, historically less 
important but no less conclusive. But what 
we have just said is enough to show that 
every time objective conditions require 
a new turn, a bold switch, creative initi- 
ative, conservative resistance betrays a 
natural tendency to oppose to the new 
tasks, to the new conditions, to the new 
orientation—the “old traditions,” so-called 
old Bolshevism, in reality, the empty husk 
of a period just left. 

The more self-enclosed the party appa- 
ratus is, the more it is impregnated with 
the feeling of its intrinsic importance, the 
more slowly it reacts to the needs rising 
out of the ranks and the more it is inclined 
to oppose formal tradition to the new 
needs and tasks. And if there is one thing 
capable of delivering a mortal blow to the 
intellectual life of the party and the doc- 
trinal education of the youth, it is the 
transformation of Leninism from a method 
demanding for its application initiative, 
critical thought and ideological courage 
into a canon that demands only inter- 
preters appointed once for all. 

Leninism cannot be conceived of with- 
out theoretical sweep, without a critical 
analysis of the material bases of the 
political process. The instrument of Marx- 
ian investigation must be constantly sharp- 
ened and applied. It is precisely in this 
that tradition consists, and not in the sub- 
stitution of a formal reference or a quota- 
tion that is accidental to the analysis. 
Leninism cannot be reconciled with ideo- 


Theses presented by Lenin to the Bolsheviks iim- 
mediately after his return to Russia, in April, 1917, 
in which he advocated the reorientation of the party 
for a direct struggle for proletarian power.—ep. 


*The reference is to the national question in 
general, and the question of the Georgian Soviet Re- 
public in particular, in which Lenin ‘and Trotsky 
found it necessary to combat the views and activi- 
ties of Stalin, Ordjonikidze and Dzerzhinsky. De- 
tails in Leon Trotsky’s Stalin School of Falsifica- 
tion.—rb. 
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logical superficiality and theoretical neg- 
ligence. 

Lenin cannot be chopped up into quo- 
tations suitable for all cases in life, because 
for Lenin the formula is never higher than 
the reality, it is always the instrument that 
makes possible grasping the reality and 
dominating it. One can find in Lenin, 
without difficulty, dozens and hundreds of 
passages which, formally, seem to contra- 
dict one another. But it is necessary to 
see not the formal relationship between 
one passage and another, but the real 
relationship of each to the concrete reality 
in which the formula was introduced as a 
lever. The Leninist truth is always 
concrete. 

As a system of revolutionary action, 
Leninism presupposes a_ revolutionary 
sense sharpened by reflection and by ex- 
perience, and which, in the social realm, is 
equivalent to the muscular sensation in 
physical labor. But the revolutionary 
sense cannot be confused with the dem- 
agogic flair. The latter may yield eph- 
even sensational 
successes. But you have there a political 
instinct of a lower order. It always leans 
towards the line of least resistance. Where- 
as Leninism seeks to pose and to resolve 
the fundamental revolutionary problems, 
to overcome the principal obstacles, its 
demagogical contrary consists in evading 
problems, in producing an illusory ap- 
peasement, in lulling critical thought. 

Leninism is primarily realism, the qual- 
itatively and quantitatively superior ap- 
praisal of reality, from the standpoint of 
revolutionary action. Jt is no less irrecon- 
cilable with the flight from reality, with 
passivity, with dilatoriness, with the super- 
cilious justification of the mistakes of yes- 
terday on the pretext of saving the party’s 
tradition. 

Leninism is genuine independence from 
prejudices, from moralizing doctrinarism, 
from all forms of intellectual conservatism. 
But to think that Leninism means “any- 
thing goes,” would be an irremediable 
error. Leninism embraces not formal but 
genuinely revolutionary morality, mass 
action and the mass party. Nothing is so 
alien to it as functionary-arrogance and 
bureaucratic cynicism. A mass party has 
its morality, which is the union of fighters 
in and for action. Demagogy is irrecon- 
cilable with the spirit of a proletarian 
party because it is deceitful: giving one 
or another simplified solution of the diffi- 
culties of the time, it inevitably under- 
mines the near future, weakens the party’s 
self-confidence. 

Battered by a wind and beset by a 
serious danger, demagogy promptly dis- 
solves in panic. It is hard to juxtapose, 
even on paper, panic and Leninism. 

Leninism is martial, from head to foot. 
War is impossible without ruse, without 
subterfuge, without deception. The vic- 
torious war ruse is a constitutive element 
of Leninist policy. But at the same time 
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Leninism is supreme revolutionary honesty 
towards the party and the working class. 
It admits neither of fiction, windjamming, 
or pseudo-grandeur. 

Leninism is orthodox, obstinate, irre- 
ducible, but it implies neither formalism, 
canon or bureaucratism. In the struggle, 
it takes the bull by the horns. To try to 
make out of the traditions of Leninism a 
supra-theoretical guarantee of the infalli- 
bility of all the sayings and ideas of the 
interpreters of these traditions, is to scoff 
at genuine revolutionary tradition and to 
convert it into official bureaucratism. It 
is ridiculous and vain to try to hypnotize 
a great revolutionary party by the repeti- 
tion of the same formule, according to 
which you would have to seek the right 
line not in the essence of each question, 
not in the methods of posing and solving 
this question, but in information . . . of 
a biographical character. 

Since I should speak for a moment of 
myself, I will say that I do not consider 
the road by which I came to Leninism as 
less sure than the others. My acts in the 
service of the party are the only guarantee 
of it: I can give no other. And if the 
question is posed in the field of biograph- 
ical investigation, it would still have to be 
done in the proper way. 

It would then be necessary to answer 
some thorny questions: were all those who 
were faithful to the teacher in small things, 
just as faithful also in the great ones? Did 
all those who showed docility in the pres- 
ence of the teacher give, by that token, 
guarantees that they would continue his 
work in his absence? Is Leninism noth- 
ing but docility? I have no intention what- 
soever to analyze these questions by taking 
as examples individual comrades with 
whom I, for my part, intend to continue 
to work hand in hand. 

Whatever may be the difficulties and 
the differences in the future, they will be 
overcome only by the collective work of 
the party’s thought, checking back on itself 
each time and thereby maintaining the 
continuity of development. 

The, character of revolutionary tradition 
is bound up with the special character of 
revolutionary discipline. Where tradition 
is conservative, discipline is passive and 
acts like a brake at the first moment of 
crisis. Where, as in our party, tradition 
consists in the highest revolutionary activ- 
ity, discipline attains its maximum, for 
its decisive importance is constantly veri- 
fied in action. Thence the indestructible 
alliance of revolutionary initiative, of the 
bold and critical working out of questions, 
with iron discipline in action. And it is 
only by this superior activity that the 
youth can receive this tradition of disci- 
pline from their elders and continue it. 

As much as anyone, we cherish the tra- 
ditions of Bolshevism. But let not bureau- 
cratism be identified with Bolshevism, 
tradition with official routine. 


Leon TROTSKY. 
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Into the Night of 


Confusion 


Out of the Night, the book of an obscure 
former Comintern functionary, is a strange 
blending between a thrilling adventure 
story and the gruesome record of bureau- 
cratic abuse and treachery. 

Throughout the book one finds it hard 
to distinguish between facts and imagin- 
ation. With all due respect to the Grand 
Old Man of German literature one could 
apply to it the title which Goethe chose for 
his autobiography: Truth and Poetry. 

Jan Valtin was a seaman’s child. His boy- 
hood he spent with his family, roaming 
from port to port, from country to country, 
from continent to continent. He became an 
expatriate before he ever had been given a 
fatherland, an outcast before society had 
even time to refuse him a place to settle 
down and grow respectable. 

At the age of nineteen he joined the Ger- 
man Communist Party. With the sailors 
he shared the militancy and the buoyant 
thirst for action, but also the lust for adven- 
ture and port romance. He lacked the stabil- 
ity of the industrial worker and through- 
out his political life merely mingled with 
them. His education was scattered, his mind 
lacking discipline and training. He hurled 
himself into direct action and with his 
inherited passion for mystery joined from 
the outset not the regular Party but a mot- 
ley crowd of seamen—underground work- 
ers, of romanticizing and blundering hobos 
of the revolution, who.live a life distant 
from the settled course of the proletarian 
“land rats”, always ready to pick a boat 
and roam the world (as he does ‘after the 


(1923 revolution), grossly inflating their 


importance, contemptuous of patient ideo- 
logical work, and (like himself) ready vic- 
tims of bureaucratic corruption. 

In 1923, when he joins the organization, 
the party faces the most explosive revolu- 
tionary situation of Germany’s history. It 
frepares for the conquest of power (and 
we know its leaders shall miss it through 
the most amazing display of indecision). 
The party is creating its underground mili- 
tary machine. It prepares for illegality. It 
will soon have to go underground, a fact 
Valtin never mentions. Sailors are useful 
men in such a situation. Valtin is one of 
the many to throw in his two pomice worth 
of work. 

What his exact function was, one cannot 
really tell. He cleverly mingles the rather 
prosaic errands he has to carry out with 


colorful tales of the life on the high seas 
and in the ports, with half-digested rumors 
and apparatus gossip picked up here and 
there, so that in the end one doesn’t know 
which of the deeds, true or invented, are 
his own and which are those of others. 

After the 1923 revolution he carries mes- 
sages and propaganda material into over- 
sea countries; again the quick pace of the 
adventure plot never allows the reader to 
get an inkling of the essential unimportance 
of his missions. 

In 1925, on an errand in San Francisco, 
a G.P.U. agent allegedly charges him with 
the murdering of a foe of the Comintern’s 
secret organization. This mandate he ties 
up with a talk he had, two years before, 
with an underground worker in Germany 
who, with the obtuse and boastful tough- 
ness so characteristic of many would-be rev- 
olutionaries (soon they shall become an 
easy prey to Stalin’s macabre adulteration 
of the revolution), are ravished about the 
details of how to kill a man. For fully two 
years, he now thinks, they had schemed to 
send him to the United States to have him 
murder a man. 


Strangely enough the story of the unsuc- 
cessful attempt which cost him three years 
behind the prison walls is devoid of the 
concreteness of background information 
which otherwise so sharply marks his tale 
of even the smallest errands. 

After his release from prison he becomes 
a blindly devoted, unthinking, disciplined 
cog in the by now fully degenerated appa- 
ratus. He is dividing his work between the 
German party and the seamen’s organiza- 
tions of the Comintern. The tragic cabal 
of bureaucratic life unfolds before his eyes. 


Stalin’s G.P.U. has definitively taken over’ 


the commanding posts. The Third Period 
is on. Adventures, bureaucratic stage-shows 
take the place of genuine mass influence, 
yet what the worker thinks and feels mat- 
ters little in Valtin’s life. His doubts are 
quickly smothered by the opportunities of 
climbing up the ladder of the Stalinist 
hierarchy. 

He goes with the apparatus through thick 
and thin. He is blind to the shocking reali- 
ties of Soviet Russia; deaf to the warnings 
of his friend, the free-lance revolutionary 
Bandura; blind and deaf to the gripping 
prophecy of his teacher Ewert who fore- 
casts with bitterness the doom of the Ger- 
man revolution. . 


He is dumb, blind and deaf about these 


_things, ‘yet a talented pupil in the great 
‘scramble for bureaucratic favors gained 


through treachery and intrigue. He gives 


away his best friends. Through his co- | 


operation Bandura, and later a few more, 
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are spirited away to Russia, while Ewert 
is exiled to Brazil, where he still rots away 
in Vargas’ prison. 

He is quick in learning the tricks and 
manners of show congresses. Elected one of 
the heads of the high-sounding but utterly 
impotent International of Seamen and Har- 
bor Workers, he lures two wretched Hindu 
sailors into the “International Congress” 
with promises of introducing them to “sing- 
song missies”. And when they have served 
their function as involuntary delegates of 
India, “they were told”, as he puts it dis- 
creetly and impersonally, “Beat it bums, 
get back to your ships.” 

What a stifling atmosphere of cynicism! 
What an emotional invalid must a man be 
to fall to such depths of abuse of ignorant 
colonial slaves! What those bureaucratic 
upstarts were capable of doing, surpasses 
the imagination of even the most seasoned 
foes of Stalinist degeneracy. Really, Trot- 
sky was right in saying that Shakespeare 
could never have created more sinister 
plots. 

Yet there are pages in which this man, 
cursed as he is with weakness of mind and 
character, shows his measure as a revolu- 
tionary. I don’t mean the pages on which 
he describes the tortures suffered in Hitler’s 
jail. Others have gone through and written 
about it, with greater objectivity, less ego- 
tism and more Gnsight. There is Langhoffs’ 
unforgettable book Mohrsoldaten which, 
at a time when the Valtins still called de- 
feats victories and framed and hunted down 
revolutionists critical of the Comintern, 
showed the tragedy of Communist militants 
caught in the claws of the Gestapo, be- 
wildered and still unbelieving that the Nazi 
ally had become the real hangman. 


Though Valtin remains as unconcerned 
as ever with the political roots of the party 
débacle, he is for a while freed of the 
apparatus, and merging with rank and filers 
he aids in the building of a small under- 
ground apparatus in Hamburg in a pathetic 
attempt to keep up the fight. They set up a 


~print shop and distribute leaflets, And here, 
“for the first time, I felt, that the man was 


speaking in his own voice. At last he is 
handling a task, and truthfully describing a 
task, which does not go beyond his own 
limitations. He can ~now display his skill 
as a practical and resourceful organizer 
of small groups. 

The same sensation is gained from the 
work he does for a short span of time in 
the secret party branch in prison. He is 
filled with militancy and feels sheltered by 
the presence of co-religionists. 

But soon his spirits sink again, and a 
man emerges whose militancy is feeding 
on inertia and despair. Incapable of gen- 
eralizations, having been pushed into a posi- 
tion beyond the range of his political knowl- 
edge and abilities, a helpless tool for all 
these years, he now seeks with animal in- 
stinct for an avenue of escape. His faith 
has faltered not because of political dis- 
illusionment, but because he has gained 
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4e suspicion that Wollweber, one of the 
head men of the German underground 
machine, has doublecrossed him and his 
wite. 

He is ordered by the party to play up to 
the Gestapo in order to be admitted as a 
trusted spy. From his own account it is clear 
that he seizes this opportunity of a promise 
of freedom not merely out of devotion to 
his party. His story, by the way, again ap- 
pears highly overdramatized and contradic- 
tory. There have been quite a few other 
cases of people whose importance and pos- 
sible use to the Gestapo was far beyond that 
of Valtin and who posed as Gestapo spies, 
acting on party orders. Yet they did not 
need to fight a long-drawn “dark duel” 
with the Gestapo which by that time could 
afford to take chances with people, charg- 
ing these would-be agents at first with 
minor trial-missions. And certainly even 
they were not honored with a_ personal 
audience by Himmler .. . 


From the moment of his pleading for the 
favors of the Gestapo up to the break with 
the Comintern, Valtin’s actions are grop- 
ings through a confused conflict between 
old allegiance and the now indomitable de- 
sire of personal escape. He himself is 
startled at times how through his cunning 
with the Gestapo officers emerge the con- 
tours of a new man who desires but one 
thing, to get away from the old life and 
to seek contentment in the shadow of a 
retiring homelife. But the way to freedom, 
to regaining his wife, leads through the 
G.P.U. Like all the Agabekovs, the Bes- 
sedovskys, the Krivitzkis this little-man- 
what-next serves the old machine to the 
bitter end while secretly he dreams and 
schemes about flight. He pretends and man- 
euvers until the inevitable break is forced 
upon him. It is a break not of clashing 
political concepts, but a break accomplished 
in the dark night of personal antagonisms, 
unsavory intrigues, and mutual double-cros- 
sing. This breaking up of people’s intellec- 
tual and moral fiber, this blind and hectic 
scramble for a personal way out and-after- 
me - the - deluge - as - far - as - the - revolu- 
tion-goes, is perhaps the most shocking 
sight of the grandeur and decadence of 
Stalin’s apparatus. 

Gruesome and stunning as Valtin’s ac- 
count of Stalinist crimes is, it makes good 
reading. Valtin, the tramp and sailor, is a 
born story-teller. His writing is tense and 
straight-forward. He has a good flair for 
details and a strong sense for dramatic situ- 
ations. And since it is about himself he 
writes, he naturally has a tendency of drama- 
tizing, glorifying and fictionalizing his case. 
This, together with a leaning to pedantic 
overwriting, so characteristic of the Ger- 
man self-taught, is at times quite irritating. 
The more so, since he lacks the kind of sen- 
sitivity and discrimination which not only 
make the genuine artist but also preserve 
one frem the intellectual and moral blund- 
ers which he has been stumbling through 
to this very day. 
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His passion for story telling and maybe 
also a robust determination to be a success 
in the new profession make it difficult, as 
I said, to distinguish truth from fiction. 
Long before his book was published I 
knew his story from an acquaintance whose 
memory and good faith I have no reason 
to doubt. Valtin, when he was still an un- 
assuming refugee, ekeing out a miserable 
living and filled with the ambition to write 
adventure stories, gave a version of his 
break with the Stalinists which differs a 
great deal from his account in the book. 

Having fallen under suspicion in Copen- 
hagen, he was invited by Wollweber to 
board a Russian boat. He suspected it meant 
kidnapping, since usually party function- 
aries travelled to Russia wiih passports 
and visas. So he declined and asked instead 
to be allowed to fight in Spain. They sent 
him to France, where he got his papers, 
money, and instructions how to cross the 
border. He was set to leave, when a girl 
working in the office warned him that his 
name had been given to Mink, the famous 
G.P.U. hangman in Barcelona. So, he de- 
cided to miss the train and instead went to 
the United States. Thus, he had money to 
travel, time to manage his escape while 
his hangmen thought him to be en route 
ior Spain, and was denounced as a Gestapo 
agent discovered in Paris, not in Copen- 
jwagen—all of which would make the story 
quite credible. But to sneak out of the 
Comintern, the way hundreds of other did 
and do, is too common a story. So in the 
book we wind up with a real detective 
thriller, with a jailer mysteriously taking 
all his belongings but handing back to him 
exactly six krone out of the sixteen he had, 
with a house on fire to cover his escape, 
with unsuspecting G.P.U. agents helping 
him all along his journey to France, etc., 
eic. 

Of course, this is all hypothesis, and 
nothing can be proved since, for the time 
being at least, the silence imposed upon 
cther participants makes Valtin, the author, 
his own and only witness. 

But check the account about how he got 
into the German underground apparatus. 
You'll find yourself asked to believe that 
a 19-year old boy, who had been scarcely 
three, four months in the most powerful 
“uropean party of the Comintern, a party 
having at its disposal thousands of old 
wad experienced revolutionary workers, that 
such a young and inexperienced boy in so 
great a party is, after only a few weeks, in- 
troduced into the very heart of the under- 
sound movement; receives missions direct- 
‘y from the resident G.P.U. agent in Ham- 
burg; Hugo Marx delivers the messages 
through a maze of intermediaries to no 
ene else but “General Wolf, who crushed 
the Kronstadt uprising”; is initiated into 
ihe machinations of man-smuggling and 
rum-running, of huge murder plots against 
General von Seeckt, Borsig, Stinnes and 
so on. Nineteen years old, four months in 
the party, and completely in the know! 
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I say, it is a matter of personal prefer- 
ence to believe or to disbelieve these stories. 
But one cannot resist the sneaking sus- 
picion that the sailor’s love for a good yarn 
and a desperate will to be a success as a 
writer gets the better of the chronicler of 
facts. 

Yet, even if the whole book were a piece 
of fiction it would not lose its sinister real- 
ism. Like the movie comedy Ninotchka it 
derives its vitality and realism from the 
disintegration of the nouveaux riches of 
the degraded revolution. Valtin is as cred- 
ible and possible a character as Ninotchka’s 
pathetic Soviet men who wind up as restaur- 
ant owners rather than face again life under 
Stalin’s “socialism”. 

But the real fraud, the boundless treach- 
ery of Valtin’s book, is the attempt, aided 
to success by the high-geared power of 
American publicity, to identify Stalinism 
with the socialist revolution, and the social- 
ist Revolution, through Stalinism, with Nazi 
barbarism. 

In 1923 Valtin fought courageously as a 
simple soldier in the streets of Hamburg. 
But of the driving forces of the German 
revolution, its history and the reasons for 
its débacle he knows as good as nothing 
and has obviously never cared to find out 
anything. As usually he judges by the mic- 
roscopic standards of his personal exper- 
iences and picked up anecdotes. If there 
was a premature uprising staged by the 
party organization in Hamburg, there were, 
too, scattered all over Germany mighty 
spontaneous uprisings of workers aban- 
doned by a timid and opportunistic party 
leadership, which missed a chance that 
never again returned in such scope and 
force. 

But with Valtin, the revolution of 1923, 
as all the actions he has known, is but the 
result of a conspiracy staged by an obscure 
and criminal gang of plotters who do not 
care about the workers. His political and 
historical ignorance is aided by the fact 
that he never really lived with the rank 
and file and got his half baked political edu- 
cation during the Third Period when the 
Comintern tried to make good for lack of 
influence by lightminded bureaucratic ad- 
ventures. 

Thus, the narrow vision of the subaltern 
underground courier, his passion for good 
stories, combined with the recent appren- 
Uceship in Saturday Evening Post stunt 
journalism, and an added sprinkling of 
Hearst red-baiting, make for a new inter- 
pretation of the events of revolutionary 
class struggle of our times: they all spring 
from the cunning mind of the Asiatic despot 
Stalin and are to serve the spreading of his 
rersonal power. 

In Valtin’s tale of the 1923 revolution 
the climax is provided by an alleged con- 
=yiracy of the Russian General Skobeliev to 
Ieunch the revolution through the assasin- 
ation of von Seeckt, Borsig, Stinnes, etc. 
Vis story he backs up by the frame-up 
trials of the German counter-revolution and 
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(how reminiscent of the Moscow trial tech- 
nique) by quoting “none other than Zino- 
viev himself, the President of the Comin- 
tern who wrote in a manifesto, ‘von Seeckt 
is the German Koltchak, the greatest danger 
for the workers’”. In other words, even 
in 1923, when Lenin was still expected to 
recover from his illness, when his influence 
and that of revolutionary Marxism still 
towered high over the growing bureaucrats, 
the Comintern was, according to Valtin, 
nothing but a huge Murder, Inc. 

And so it goes all the way through the 
book. Strikes in Hamburg, Antwerp, or 
Paris, mutinies in the Far East or in Brit- 
ish men-of-war, there is always in back the 
hand of the G.P.U. gangsters who secretly 
staged the show. What a wonderful plot 
for Mr. Dies; if we were to believe Valtin, 
if we were to see in the class struggle the 
result of G.P.U. machinations, and not in 
these machinations the actions of people, 
grown tired of fighting for ideas and having 
instead taken to short-cuts of bureaucratic 
improvization in order to capture the fight- 
ing masses; if we were to believe Valtin, 
then all the hue and cry of the American 
reaction about the “Red Hand” in the Vul- 
tee strike, in the New York bus strike, etc., 
would be Gospel truth. 

This huge frame-up of the revolutionary 
fight is what has made of Valtin’s book 
more than a Personal Record, more than 
just the tale, real or fictional, of an obscure 
party functionary, disappointed and 
shocked by what his individual experience 
or his imagination made him think to be 
the revolutionary way of life. Through a 
singular mobilization of American public- 
ity it has reached, in book form and in ex- 
cerpts, a reading public of several million 
people. It has become, in the words of the 
publishers, a “message to humanity”. It 
has been made into an official text-book on 
the “truth about the revolution”. 

Trotsky’s autobiography, the most au- 
thentic and honest record of contemporary 
socialism, reached only a scanty few thous- 
and readers. The historical novels on the 
revolutionary movement of so talented a 
writer as Victor Serge are taboo with Amer- 
icen publishers. Why? Because they show 
what is so conspicuously absent in Valtin’s 
book, broad historical vision, the contest 
of ideas, the drama of erring people and 
struggling masses groping their way to 
freedom. They inspire and they enlighten. 
They deepen the revolutionary’s will to 
carry on. They repesent a school of thought. 
Valtin represents a school of pitiful ration- 
alization. 

This precisely endears Valtin’s book to 
bourgeois public opinion, It comes out of 
a dark night of confusion and—it remains 
in it. It throws the uninformed reader into 
hopeless scepticism. In a subtle way Valtin 
hints throughout the book at his regrets 
ever to have scorned “bourgeois respecta- 
bility”. To have held in contempt the bour- 
geois concept “of my land, my house, my 
country, my wife, . . .,” to have seen in the 
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revolution “not one way out [but] .. . the 
only way out”—today this “whole past 
life [appears to him] as one gigantic and 
miserable mistake”. 

And so the Babbits thank God for their 
daily drudgery and for Roosevelt. Dis- 
contented but disoriented youths shy away 
from revolutionary thought and action, 
fearing that, like Valtin, they may become 
the entire victims of a diabolic force they 
cannot control. And the radicals in retire- 
ment, chiming in with Valtin’s inflated 
sentimental recollections, cherish their 
privacy and their peaceful occupations. 
Valtin’s book reassures them that their 
retirement into philistine individualism 
makes everything right in world. 

Whatever the motives for Valtin’s Dostoy- 
evskyan confessions—be they the result 
of an honest need of clearing his burdened 
conscience or the outgrowth of a Darwinian 
drive for self-preservation and the right to 
“bourgeois respectability”; be they a cur- 
ious sort of expression of the writer’s crea- 
tive urge or a blending of all of it—Valtin, 
the long-time dupe of Stalinism, has again 
become the stooge of a powerful social 
force. His book has become an important 
weapon in the hysterical drive of the Dollar 
Democracy against the “Fifth Column”. 
The man who has trained himself in the 
framing and denouncing of honest revolu- 
tionaries sticks to his old job in a new 


disguise. 
Henry FOSTER. 


@ 
Eton Brahmin 
THE Autobiography of Pandit Jawaharlal 


Nehru, internationally known leader of 
India’s nationalist movement, has ap- 
peared in a special American edition. Al- 
ready well publicized in the liberal press, 
it would be surprising if this volume did 
not enjoy a wide circulation among mid- 
dle class and petty bourgeois reading audi- 
ences. For next to the Mahatma himself, 


Nehru has been the most popular figure to » 


emerge from the turbulent Indian scene. 
His aristocratic bearing; his sweeping lit- 
erary and oratorical style, heavily tinged 
with “romantic idealism”; his lofty Brah- 
manical descent; his unquestionable per- 
sonal sacrifices for Indian nationalism— 
all these characteristics have endeared him 
to the petty bourgeois radicals of the 
world. 

It is false to describe Nehru as a leader 
of the radical petty bourgeoisie of India 
—akin, for example, to Haya de la Torre 
in Peru, or Wang Chin-wei in those by- 
gone days when he played with the Comin- 
tern. Rather, he is a deliberate spokesman 
for and exponent of the feeble Indian mer- 
chant and trading bourgeoisie. In the 
backwurd, semi-feudal atmosphere of In- 
dia all images tend to become distorted 
and shifted “leftward” on the political 
spectroscope. A native bourgeois, rele- 
gated to a decidedly inferior position by 
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his rival British fellow-exploiters, speaks 
the language of a radical democrat; a gen- 
uine member of the petty bourgeoisie in- 
dulges in the most “revolutionary” phrase- 
mongering. It is to the former category 
that Nehru belongs. 

My first (and last) meeting with Nehru 
took place at the home of one of his sis- 
ters, shortly before his arrest. At that 
time the Congress had been pushed to the 
wall by the iron stand of British imperial- 
ism. The issue was clear: To yield or 
launch a nation-wide mass struggle. A spe- 
cial session of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee was to be held at Poona with the 
objective of making definitive decisions. 
In visiting Nehru, 1 wished to learn from 
him—a member of the Congress—Woking 
(Political) Committee—what could be ex- 
pected at the Poona session. 

His grande entrée into the room from 
a nearby balcony, along with his obvious 
patronizing air (in’sharp contrast to the 
more welcome and sincere humble man- 
nerisms of Ghandi) made a most unpleas- 
ant impression. In the course of a four- 
hour discussion his personal characteris- 
tics became more marked. Nehru is both 
pompous and pretentious; arrogant and 
self-conscious when one touches his own 
weaknesses and constant vacillations. That 
“sensitiveness of character,” so often eulo- 
gized in the works of modern Indian poets 
and writers whose ideal he is, merely re- 
flects his self-embarrassment before his 
own incompetence, inability to rise to the 
capacity of revolutionary leadership, in- 
effectiveness in grasping the complexities 
of modern politics. The constantly reiter- 
ated theme of his talks and speeches is, “I 
do not know what will happen. The sands 
of time are running out. All is chaos.” 
The Brahman of Eton has been well dubbed 
“India’s High Priest of Confusion.” 

It is impossible in this review to give a 
detailed description of his lengthy political 
life. Those desiring that can easily obtain 
it from either the English or American edi- 
tions of his Autobiography, which is suf- 
ficiently self-revealing. Instead we shall 
list the essential characteristics that have 
highlighted his career—characteristics that 
have determined till now his political ca- 
reer. There is no reason to foresee any 
change. 

1) Above all, Nehru has been the 
“youth adjutant” of Mahatma Gandhi, 
both as practical organizer and exponent 
of his philosophy. At times of severe crises 
in Gandhi’s movement (for example, 
1933) Nehru has wandered slightly afield, 
but invariably returns to the oracle of 
ahimsa and satyagraha, Attempts to adapt 
trade union and peasant union policy to 
Gandhism are special assignments laid at 
the door of Nehru. 

2) “Nehru symbolizes India. He is 
above Congress factions.” This is the 
typical petty bourgeois appreciation of the 
man. It does accurately describe the par- 
ticular historic part he has attempted to 
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fulfill. As is always the case, his “non-fac- 
tional” attitude toward internal struggles 
of the Congress has meant support to Gan- 
dhi and the die-hard ideologists of the In- 
dian colonial bourgeoisie. Not a single il- 
lustration can be cited wherein Nehru has 
opposed Gandhi and his “High Command” 
on an important issue and sided with left- 
wing Congress elements. At the Tripuri 
Congress sessions during the Popular Front 
period, the Stalinists proclaimed the slo- 
gan of a “united march to Gandhi's little 
hut.” Nehru has always been the doormat 
of welcome that lies at the entrance to the 
Mahatma’s dak bungalow. 

3) As a popular journalist and lecturer, 
Nehru is distinguished for his superficial 
judgments and _ shall analyses. His 
World History, autobiography and popu- 
lar pamphlets and lectures belong to the 
H. G. Wells school of writing. With the 
exception of some writings on Indian lan- 
guage problems, not a single serious work 
can be accredited to him. The same frothy 
sentimentalizing and woolly thinking that 
characterize his political life are shown in 
his writings. 

4) During the days of the Popular 
Front, Nehru donned the armor of the 
Hindu St. George and became the cham- 
pion of the “anti-imperialist united front 
of all classes.” Thus, his closest approach 
to “revolutionary Marxism” found him 
pulled in tow by the Stalinists. Probably 
this period marked the height of his pub- 
lic career. Already idealized by the colo- 
nial bourgeoisie and its wing of profes- 
sional intelligentsia, Jawaharlal Nehru was 
paraded before the proletarian and peas- 
ant masses of India by the Communist and 
Congress Socialist Parties. His preceeding 
history enabled him to fit the part per- 
fectly.* 

5) In India’s bourgeois nationalist poli- 
tics, all roads lead to Gandhi. Today, 
Nehru is the prisoner of the Congress 
Working Committee (High Command) 
which has, in turn, delegated all its powers 
to the Mahatma for the duration of the 
current “Limited Civil Disobedience Cam- 
paign.” In the swift maneuvers and sud- 
den shifts that have occurred in Congress 
policy and inner organization since the 
end of the Popular Front period—all 
aimed at destroying the authority of the 
general left-wing forces within the Con- 
gress—Nehru has been a reluctant, embar- 
rassed but acquiescent participant. In the 
purging of Stalinist elements, in the smash- 
ing of Subhas Bose’s “Forward Bloc,” in 
the drive against Congress labor and peas- 
ant leaders, in the treacherous Gandhi- 
Viceroy negotiations, in the deliberate 
Gandhi policy of preventing a mass strug- 
gle under war conditions—in all these sus- 


*The shameless American Stalinists continue to 
play up Nehru as a national revolutionary leader 
and a sympathizer of Stalinist policy. Considering 
the denunciations—violent to the point of red-bait- 
ing—which Nehru has unleashed against their In- 
dian comrades, one might expect Stalinist recogni- 
tion that this honeymoon—like so many others—has 
gone over Niagara. 
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tained actions of the Indian bourgeoisie 
the High Priest of U.P. has tendered his 
support to his fellow members of the 
Working Committee. His war record is as 
black and cowardly as that of every other 
aged, doddering and religious devotee of 
the High Command. 

The Second World War aroused violent 
indignation among India’s masses. This 
opposition forced a hasty retreat on the 
part of British imperialism. The authori- 
ties attempted to cajole and bargain with 
the Congress, on the basis of vague, post- 
war promises. Despite Gandhi’s willing- 
ness to reach an agreement it proved im- 
possible because tens of millions had 
learned the lesson of 1914-1918. 

Where has Nehru been during these crit- 
ical days—days that will obviously deter- 
mine the fate of the Congress movement. 
“But sometimes there is an escape for a 
while at least from this world. Last month 
1 went back to Kashmir after an absence 
of twenty-three years ... I wandered about 
the valley and the mountains, and climbed 
a glacier .. .” In the fteld of politics, this 
“escapism” and unwillingness to measure 
up to his responsibilities is expressed in 
the following way: “. .. for we could not 
wholly forget the old lesson which Gandhi 
had taught us, that our objective should 
not be to embarrass the opponent in his 
hour of need.” (Our emphasis.) 


And therein is expressed in its totality 
the abysmal capitulation of Nehru before 
British imperialism! Understanding that 
only a nation-wide mass struggle can seri- 
ously disturb the British, the Etonian 
Brahman hides his political treachery un- 
der the Marquis of Queensbury rules, as 
though one could reduce the struggle of 
India against Britain to the level of a 
prize fight. Since the war began Nehru 
has dragged himself along behind Gandhi, 
barked sharply at all left-wing Congress 
elements and breathed the enfeebling air 
of compromise. 

We have already mentioned the historic 
Poona session of the Congress Executive 
Committee. Nothing could be more re- 
vealing with respect to the bourgeois, re- 
actionary character of Nehru than the 
part he played at this meeting. 


The Congress Working Committee, 
striving in despair to negotiate a last-min- 
ute bargain with the imperialists, had of- 
fered—in the so-called Delhi resolution—to 
form a united partnership with the British 
and support the war cooperatively. They 
were prepared to drop the traditional Con- 
sress doctrine of “non-violence.” (Of 
course, nothing ever came of this shame- 
ful proposition.) Nehru, an uncomfortable 
member of the Working Committee, was 
supposed to lead the fight against the Delhi 
resolution when it came up for approval 
by the Congress Executive at Poona. 

After the Congress left-wing forces (Con- 
gress Socialists and Stalinists, primarily) 
had denounced the resolution as an aban- 
donment of the anti-war struggle, Nehru 
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rose to speak. In the turgid, confused lan- 
guage peculiar to the man he proceeded to 
state his “position.” 1) “As a member 
of the Working Committee I assume full 
responsibility for this resolution.” (Ap- 
plause from the majority right-wing sec- 
tion.) 2) “As you know, I do not feel 
very sure with respect to this proposal.” 
(Applause from the left-wing minority.) 
And then, in the voting, to prove himself a 
man of steadfast principle Nehru proceed- 
ed to abstain! In a word, this three-dimen- 
sional politician was “for,” “against” and 
“neutral” on the self-same measure! 

Yet more revealing was his personal de- 
fense against the charge launched by the 
Stalinists that he had completely lost con- 
tact with the peasant and working masses. 
After making an undignified and dema- 
gogic red - baiting attack upon the Left, 
Nehru proclaimed, “I represent the dignity 
of India in the world of international af- 
fairs. 1 do not speak the language of the 
market place!” 

True indeed. It is in the village market 
place that the kisans gather and find them- 
selves victimized and exploited by land- 
lord, money-lender and imperialist official. 
The economic struggles of the peasantry 
are centered about the crass, materialist 
“market place” that Nehru despises. And 
in the cities it is the same. The market 
place or bazaar is the gathering spot for 
the textile, jute and steelmill workers. It is 
the organizing ground for the trade unions. 
Nehru never did nor ever will speak this 
language. His is the language of bour- 
geois diplomacy and self-deceit which— 
against the background of downtrodden, 
colonial India—can only be a language of 
compromise and capitulation. 

When Nehru was recently arrested for 
violating the Defense of India Act he re- 
fused to defend himself in the imperialist 
courtroom. “From your point of view,” 
he said, “you are perfectly right in sen- 
tencing me.” Disappointed in the stub- 
born and adamant attitude of the British 
who refuse to bargain with such men as 
himself, the Pandit is sunk in despair, 
resignation and self-abnegation. In this 
he is typical of the Indian bourgeoisie. 

The lesson of Nehru’s career is clear. 
The Indian native capitalist class—infin- 
itely more than its Russian counterpart of 
the Kerensky period—is incapable of ad- 
vancing even on the first stages of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, except 
under the most violent mass pressure. If 
the colonial bourgeois leadership was a 
reactionary brake jin Lenin’s time, in 1941 
its progressive capacities are close to ex- 
haustion and extinction. The leadership 
of India’s revolutionary nationalism is and 
remains in the hands of the workers. While 
a_ politically and_ spiritually bankrupt 
Nehru rots in an imperialist cell the newly- 
created section of the Fourth International 
conducts its work among the peasant and 
proletarian masses of India. 


SHERMAN STANLEY. 


